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Men And Nations 
Must Learn To Control Themselves. 


THE VALUE OF COMMON INSTITUTIONS 
By JEAN MONNET, President of the Action Committee for a United States of Europe 


Delivered at Dartmouth College Commencement, Hanover, N. H., June 11, 1961 


R. PRESIDENT and Trustees, Members of the Gradu- 
ating Class of 1961, Ladies, Gentlemen, my dear 
friends: I say “My dear friends” as if I had known 

you a long time. But must the friendship that binds men al- 
ways be a product of the past? I do not think so. 

I think that the inescapable forces which are moulding the 
future bind us far more closely than memories of the past. 

This century has probably changed the manner of life more 
for everyone of us than all the thousands of years of man’s 
progress put together. 

In the past, men were largely at the mercy of nature. Today, 
in our industrial countries of the Western world and elsewhere, 
we afe acquiring an unprecedented mastery over nature. 
Natural resources are no longer a limitation now that we con- 
trol more and more forms of energy and can use raw materials 
in more and more ways. 

We are entering the age of abundance where work, as we 
know it, will only be one of many human activities. 

For the first time, in your country and now in our countries, 
we are witnessing the emergence of a truly mass society marked 
by mass consumption, mass education and even mass culture. 

We are moving, in the West, from a society where privilege 
was part of nature to one where the enjoyment of human 
rights and human dignity are common to all. Unfortunately 
two-thirds of mankind has not yet shared in this process. 

And now on the very eve of creating unprecedented con- 
ditions of abundance, we are suddenly faced with the conse- 
quences of our extraordinary mastery over the physical forces 
of nature. 

Modern medicine is steadily increasing our prospects of life, 
so that the population of the world is increasing fantastically 
fast. Your own country, which had 76 million people in 1900 


and has 180 million today, will probably reach 300 million in 
the year 2000—a fourfold increase. You can afford this. But 
we all know what terrible pressures on resources the growth of 
population is creating in Asia. There, the number of people 
will have multiplied five times in a century, from 850 million 
in 1900 to almost 4 billion in the year 2000. This revolution 
is Creating new explosive pressures of all kinds in the world. 

At the same time, science is repeatedly creating new powers 
of destruction: a few hydrogen bombs can wipe out people by 
the million and wreck the largest nations. This faces us with 
the greatest threat humanity has ever had to deal with. 

The issue today is no longer peace or war, but the triumph 
or destruction of civilized life. 

We cannot assume that we shall avoid such destruction. We 
have only to look back on the last fifty years to see how con- 
stant the risk of upheaval has become. No region of the world 
has escaped violence. One third of mankind has become com- 
munist, another third has obtained independence from colonial- 
ism, and even among the remaining third, nearly all countries 
have undergone revolutions or wars. 

True, atomic bombs have made nuclear war so catastrophic 
that I am convinced no country wishes to resort to it. But I am 
equally convinced that we are at the mercy of an error of 
judgment or a technical break-down, the source of which no 
man may ever know. 

In short, if men are beginning to dominate nature, their 
control over their political relations between themselves has 
failed to progress with the needs of the times. 

Men are gradually freeing themselves from outside controls 
and in the process, learning that, henceforth, their main prob- 
lem is freely to accept to control themselves. 

So, my friends, you may either enjoy the extraordinary 
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JEAN MONNET 


privilege of having long years before you of a marvelous future 
in a world that your elders could:never have hoped for, or the 
terrible prospect of witnessing the end of civilized society. 

You will be able to play a part in settling this issue. On your 
contribution and that of those who, like you, in ail the coun- 
tries of the earth, are entering on a new life, depend the out- 
come for yourselves, for mankind and for the whole of civil- 
ization. 

In this connection, I would like to pay a warm tribute to 
your president, John Dickey, for having instituted the “Great 
Issue” course which can greatly help to prepare you for the 
major decisions you will have to face in the years to come. 

The main facts that emerge from what | have just said are 
that we are in a world of rapid change, in which men and na- 
tions must learn to control themselves in their relations with 
others. 

To my mind, this can only be done through institutions. 

Human nature does not change, but when people accept the 
same rules and the same institutions to make sure that they 
are applied, their behavior towards each other changes. This is 
the process of civilization itself. 

You yourselves know the importance of institutions from 
your own history. The thirteen States would not have won the 
War of Independence had they tried to fight it separately. After 
the war, the Confederation was only a few years old when you 
found it necessary to draft a federal constitution to keep the 
Union together and make it effective. 

Since the war, we in Europe have also learnt the need of 


: Common institutions. 


After the war, it seemed the nations of Europe might be 
doomed to irretrievable decline. With Germany still occupied, 
everyone was in doubt as to the future relations between victors 
and vanquished. Had the. traditional relations between France 
iand Germany been maintained, their desire to dominate each 
other would have led to new disasters. Had either, driven by 
mistrust of her neighbor, been tempted to veer between East 
and West, that would have been the end of the free nations 
in Europe, and in consequence, of the West. 

You must realize that we, in Europe, have had, and still 
have, a far greater problem than you. For when you began, 
you were basically the same people, with the same language 
and the same traditions; and you had just fought together in 
the common cause of independence. Europe, on the other hand, 
is made up of separate nations with different traditions, dif- 
ferent languages and different civilizations; and the nation 
states-have behind them a long past of mutual rivalries and at- 
tempts at domination. 

Your people created institutions while they were all citizens 
of one nation. We in Europe, are engaged in the process of 
creating common institutions between states and people which 
have been opposed to each other for centuries. 

What a contrast their history makes with the way you have 
grown in the last 170 years! Under your federal institutions, 
you have been able to develop the most industrialized society 
in the world; and to assimilate people from all the nations of 
Europe in the society and give them high and constantly grow- 
ing standards of living. Thus, your continent has become a na- 
tion. During the same years, the European nations have de- 
veloped their highly industrialized societies separately and 
often against one another, each nation producing deeply rooted 
national administrations. 

Common institutions were the only way to overcon ese 
profound factors of divisions and give Europe the same chances 
of harmonious development America had. It is for these rea- 
sons that in 1950, when France decided to transform its re- 
lations with Germany, it proposed to pool what were then the 
two countries’ basic resources, coal and steel, under common 
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institutions open to any other free European countries willing 
to join them. 

While the Coal and Steel Community in itself was a tech- 
nical step, its new procedures, under common institutions, 
created a silent revolution in men’s minds. France and Ger- 
many, in particular, have been reconciled after three great wars, 
in 1870, in 1914 and again in 1940. Think of the extraordinary 
change shown by the fact that, today, at French invitation, Ger- 
man troops train on French soil. 

So, the progress towards unity is steadily gathering way. The 
Coal and Steel Community has made possible Euratom, the 
Common Market and economic union; now economic union, in 
turn, creates the demand for a political union and a common 
currency. 

Today, a uniting Europe can look to the future with re- 
newed confidence. The Common Market, with 170 million 
people—and if, as I hope and believe, Britain and other coun- 
tries soon join it, it will number greatly over 200 million— 
commands resources that are comparable with yours and those 
of Russia. 

Further, the Six countries of the Common Market, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and Holland, have de- 
cided to go beyond the economic union they are creating and 
to define their foreign and other policies together. Europe 
today has the prospect of becoming, with the United States, 
Russia and China, one of the great forces fashioning to- 
morrow’s world. 

What is the lesson of these successes? first your success in 
building up the United States of America with consequences 
which have changed world history? and now, Europe’s success 
in wresting a new future from a prospect which, at the end 
of the war, was as depressing as that of the Greek city states 
in decline. 

The lesson, I think, is the extraordinary transforming power 
of common institutions. 

Almost every time, since the war, that the countries of the 
West have tried to settle their problems separately, they have 
suffered reverses. But when they have moved together, they 
have opened up new opportunities for themselves. 

The reason for this is that, today, all our major problems 
go beyond national frontiers. The issues raised by nuclear 
weapons, the underdeveloped areas, the monetary stability of 
our countries and even their trade policies, all require joint 
action by the West. What is necessary is to move towards a 
true Atlantic Community in which common institutions will 
be increasingly developed to meet common problems. 


We must, naturally, move step by step towards such an im- 
mense objective. The pioneer work has already been under- 
taken by the unification of Europe. It is already creating the 
necessary ferment of change in the West as a whole. 

Britain is gradually coming to the conclusion that it should 
join the general movement towards European unity and the 
Common Market. As for your country, the prospect of a strong, 
united Europe emerging in Europe from the traditional de- 
visions of the Continent, has convinced it that a partnership 
between Europe and the United States is necessary and pos- 
sible. The United States is already using the new Atlantic 
economic organization, the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, of which it is a member along 
with Canada and the European nations, as the vehicle of its 
increasing awareness of interdependence with Europe. 

That we have begun to cooperate on these affairs at the 
Atlantic level is a great step forward. It is evident that we must 
soon go a good deal further towards an Atlantic Community. 

The creation of a united Europe brings this nearer by mak- 
ing it possible for America and Europe to act as partners on an 
equal footing. 
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I am convinced that ultimately, the United States too will 
delegate powers of effective action to common institutions, 
even on political questions. 

Just as the United States in their own days found it neces- 
sary to unite, just as Europe is now in the process of uniting, 
so the West must move towards some kind of union. 

This is not an end in itself. It is the beginning on the road 
to the more orderly world we must have if we are to escape 
destruction. 

The partnership of Europe and the United States should 
create a new force for peace. 

It will give the West the opportunity to deal on a new basis 
with the problems of the underdeveloped areas. For, just as our 
own societies would never have found their spiritual and 
political equilibrium if the internal problems of poverty had 
not been tackled, so the liberties which form the best part of 
the Western tradition could hardly survive a failure to over- 
come the international divisions between rich and poor and 
berween black, yellow and white. 

A partnership of Europe and America would also make it 
possible ultimately to overcome the differences between East 
and West. For what is the Soviet objective? It is to achieve a 
communist world as Mr. Khrushchev has told us many times. 
When this becomes so obviously impossible that nobody, even 
within a closed society, can any longer believe it, then Mr. 
Khrushchev or his successor will accept facts. The conditions 
will at last exist for turning so-called peaceful coexistence into 
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genuine peace. Ar that time, real disarmament will become 
possible. 

I believe that the crucial step is to make clear that the West 
is determined not only to complete the unification process, 
but also to build firmly the institutional foundations of that 
unity. As this determination appears clear, then the world will 
react to the trend. We must, therefore, take the first step 
quickly. 

In the past, there has been no middle ground between the 
jungle law of nations, and the utopia of international concord. 
Today, the methods of unification developed in Europe show 
the way. As we can see from American and British reactions 
to European unity, one change on the road to collective re- 
sponsibility brings another. The chain reaction has only begun. 
We are starting a process of continuous reform which can 
alter tomorrow's world more lastingly than the principles of 
revolution so wide-spread outside the West. 

Naturally, progress will not go without danger: no great 
change is effected without effort and setbacks. In Europe, the 
movement to unity has overcome many such troubles and, in 
my opinion, is already irreversible. 

In this connection, I would like to leave you by telling the 
story of a statesman who was once asked the secret of his suc- 
cess. He replied that in his youth, he had met God in the desert 
and that God had revealed to him the attitude that was essential 
to any great achievement. What God had said was this: “For 
me all things are means to my end—even the obstacles.” 


Will Private Enterprise Fight To Survive? 


COMMUNISTS DETERMINED TO DESTROY US 
By ROBERT L. GARNER, President, International Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered to the 18th Congress of the International Cham ber of Commerce, Copenhagen, Denmark, May 24, 1961 


HE THEME of this meeting is Private Enterprise in 

Economic Development. Therefore I assume that there is 

general agreement as to the importance of private en- 
terprise and that the term is used in its generally accepted 
meaning as applying to the less developed areas. However, 
some comments on certain factors affecting private enterprise, 
wherever located, are warranted. 

Most of my business career has been in private finance and 
business. Though I now head a public international institution, 
its purpose is to work exclusively with private business and 
capital. I shall therefore speak as a private businessman. 

Certainly this audience accepts the fact that private capital- 
ism has proved to be the most dynamic force in producing a 
better life for people. It gives the individual the opportunity to 
create, to produce, and to achieve for himself and his family 
to the best of his individual talents. This is the essence of 
competitive private enterprise—20th century model—as it has 
been developed by the most enlightened and successful business 
concerns. 

It is based on the concept that it will benefit most its owner 
and managers if it best satisfies its customers; if it promotes 
the legitimate interests of its employees; if in all regards it 
acts as a good citizen of the community. 

It is moved by the desire to earn a profit—a most respectable 
and important motive, so long as profit comes from providing 
useful and desirable goods and services. It is my belief that 
the best services and the best profits result from a competitive 
system wherein skill and efficiency get their just reward. 

Considering the record of achievement, we must ask our- 
selves why so many people today attack the system. Why they 


advocate some form of socialism, which has yet to prove its 
accomplishments; why almost everywhere the system of pri- 
vate enterprise is under attack and on the defensive. 

Let us consider some of the possible reasons: 

In earlier days it appeared that most of the benefits of pri- 
vate business went to a few rather than to the many. Owner- 
ship was confined to a relatively few who became rich and 
powerful. Many of them abused this power. This image from 
the past still widely prevails. 

Further, industrial capitalism evolved out of practical ex- 
perience. It has never developed an articulate creed. On the 
other hand, all brands of socialism originated in theory and 
developed elaborate doctrines. Its advocates are students of 
these doctrines; they are persuasive in advocating them. They 
can usually outtalk the practitioners of capitalism. They are 
skillful in making the worse appear the better reason. 

In the past businessmen have not been confronted with the 
necessity of justifying their system. Few of them have ever 
taken the trouble to think about the role of business in modern 
life—of its responsibilities to owners, managers, employees, 
customers, the community, and the economic justification of 
profits. I don’t mean to say that businessmen in general ignore 
these responsibilities. However, they fail to define them con- 
cretely and to explain them effectively. Thus, the image of 
business held by many people is that created by its enemies, be- 
cause its practitioners and friends have never adequately 
presented its true image. 

In the past this failure did not appear vital because no 
critics of consequence presented any real alternative. Of course 
business has, from time to time, been put under certain re- 
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strictions. In most countries there is legislation regarding such 
matters as minimum wages, working hours and conditions. In 
a number of countries there are restrictions against combina- 
tions and monopolies. Now however, business is faced with 
communism. This system does not propose to modify, but to 
destroy private enterprise, as well as the existing political, 
social, cultural and religious institutions. It is only at our peril 
that we fail to recognize the dangers to the civilizations which 
have been built up over the ages, both in the West and the 
East. The foundations of the world we have built are under all- 
out attack. Communism’s attack can only be frustrated if we 
fight with all our weapons, in every field. 


It is wisdom to know our enemies, equally to know our- 
selves. Businessmen are people, and like all groups include the 
good, the bad and the indifferent, but perhaps they share some 
general characteristics. Among them are certain faults: 

1. Narrow concentration on our own particular activities 
—on running our business efficiently and on making the high- 
est legitimate profits. It is not that we are more materialistic 
than other people, but that efficiency and profits are the meas- 
ure of business success, the medal of achievement. We tend to 
look with suspicion on anything which interferes with these 
objectives. We tend to leave public affairs, and even the secur- 
ity of our countries, to others, to politicians and to the ma- 
chinery of government. 

2. We are inclined to take the short view—this year's pro- 
fits, next year's sales—rather than to the long range course of 
affairs. It is true that alert businessmen devote time and 
money today to develop better products for tomorrow. They 
pay insurance premiums to protect against the danger of 
future fires. But how many businessmen are spending thought, 
effort or money on a far more important insurance against 
the destruction of our system. 

If private enterprise is prepared to do its part in this strug- 
gle, what specifically can it do? 

First, we must realize the nature and the danger of the 
struggle; 

Second, we must become fully aware of our stake in the 
contest. 

Obviously business must continue to do its job of being 
productive and profitable. It must perform a useful economic 
role. It must make profits, not only for the benefit of its owners 
but to continue to provide jobs and useful production. The 
losses of an individual business is also waste of the resources of 
the community. 

Business needs to build confidence in the integrity of its 
leaders, its methods and of its products. Such confidence must 
be deserved. 

It must accept competition as essential to the system, not 
only to assure efficiency, but to justify its continued existence. 
It is becoming more and ore apparent that a free electorate 
will no longer support unregulated private monopolies. 

Business needs to demonstrate a degree of social respon- 
sibility acceptable to the community in which it operates and 
commensurate with its importance in such community. The 
larger the enterprise the greater this responsibility. 

In a world of imperfect humans, it is unrealistic to expect 
that business leaders shall be perfect. However, they are, by and 
large, better educated, of greater ability and influence than the 
average citizen. Is it, therefore, unreasonable to expect of them 
a higher than average level of responsibility, integrity and 
leadership? 

But today it is not sufficient for private business to be ad- 
mirable. It must also be able to convince others—the poli- 
ticians, the press, the educators and churchmen, and finally the 
voters, that it performs its economic function better than any 
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other system. And yet how few of us attempt to explain and 
interpret the system to our workers, customers, neighbors, 
the general public, or even our own children. 

We have the best product to sell. Under the private enter- 
prise system, more people in the mid-20th Century live better 
than ever before. It has most effectively multiplied production 
and divided widely its benefits. 

It has accomplished what socialism merely promises for 
some indefinite future. 

But in concentrating on performance it has failed to win 
sufficiently the confidence and recognition even of many who 
reap its productive benefits. It has sold its products, but not 
itself. 

Private business faces the danger of being destroyed because 
of poor public relations. 

Now let us look at the particular role of private enterprise in 
the inevitable development of the great areas of the world 
which are far behind in modern economic life. 

I say inevitable development—their progress will not keep 
pace with their hopes. They will make errors and encounter 
setbacks, but they will go on. The question is whether their 
growth will be basically through private endeavor or through 
some system of statism, call it socialism or communism. If the 
latter should be the chosen path, it will lead to a strongly con- 
trolled and directed economy, with the driving force in the 
whip of centralized power. And let no one imagine that when 
economic freedom is destroyed that the other freedoms of the 
ballot, the press and religion will long endure. 

Why do we of the countries high on the economic ladder 
have a stake in the course which the less developed areas take? 
Simply this. If their massive populations, their resources and 
their influence in world opinion is aligned against the private 
enterprise system, their weight will heavily tip the scales. 

Therefore, aside from the economic opportunities in the 
developing areas—growing markets, attractive profits—we 
need them as allies in the contest for preservation of our sys- 
tem. 

As a matter of simple mathematics, we need more recruits to 
the ranks of capitalists in the world. 

If we only realize it, modern life permits ready creation of 
capitalists. Ir makes possible for a man or woman to own land, 
a home, a business, or shares in a corporate enterprise—and 
each such individual becomes a capitalist—a person of pro- 
perty. They will not welcome those who may come to take it 
away and give it to the State. 

Improving the opportunities for multiplying the number of 
such capitalists, that is the building of a middle class, should 
be the prime objective of businessmen, both local and foreign. 
This will be the greatest force in these areas toward a better 
life for the people, and political and social stability under a 
free system. 

To achieve this the private businessmen in the more de- 
veloped countries can make an important contribution. They 
can supply: 

1. Experience—not only technical, but the spirit of enter- 
prise, management, improved methods of procedures. 

2. Capital—from both business and financial sources. 

3. Examples of both the concept and the demonstration of 
the best features of progressive modern business. The image 
which is created by foreign businessmen may well determine 
whether the developing countries choose private enterprise 
their model. : 

Both because it is good business and good psychology, there 
are advantages in partnership between foreign and local in- 
terests. These countries may well decide that a government- 
owned enterprise is preferable to one wholly owned by 
foreigners—whereas, if their own citizens can participate, 
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they may welcome the foreign partial ownership. 

I am pleased to find that there is a trend among United 
States and European companies to seek such joint ventures 
with local businessmen and investors. 

The financial advantages of employing the maximum num- 
ber of local personnel is widely accepted. But despite this, the 
politicians and nationalists continue to complain that enter- 
prises directed by foreigners give no opportunities to the 
natives. This is another example of business failing to tell its 
story. 

Let us put the problem in simple human terms. An indi- 
vidual moves to a new community. He is a stranger. He may 
remain so, keeping to himself, aloof, insisting on living as he 
did in his old environment. Or he may become part of his new 
community. Otherwise, why should he have come? He may try 
to make friends of his new neighbors, adjusting to their 
ways of life, abstaining from boasting of what he has left. If 
he can also help to make the community a better place, he 
will probably be welcomed and respected. 

A foreign company moving into a developing country has 
the same choice. It can remain a stranger or become identified 
as a member of the community. There may well be many bene- 
fits in the latter course. 

As we businessmen in rope and North America look at 
the great areas of the world where the physical and human re- 
sources have only begun to be developed, we realize the op- 
portunities for profitable use of our modern machines, our ex- 
perience and our capital. We also realize the risks which come 
from political and financial instability, from the habits and 
traditions of ages of different cultures, from the infiltrations 
of militant communism. No matter how efficient a business, its 
success in these countries will depend mainly upon whether the 
country progresses with stability and freedom or slips into dis- 
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order, inflation and communism. 

I say, therefore, to all my friends engaged in business in 
these developing areas, for the sake of your long range in- 
terest you can, and, you must, make a contribution to the 
welfare, the progress and the stability of these countries. The 
fate of your particular private interests will be good or bad 
in accord with the fate of the country in which you operate. 

In a few months I am retiring from active executive man- 
agement. But if today I were heading an important business 
enterprise operating at home or abroad, I would create a new 
position—Vice President for Private Enterprise Warfare. 

His job would be, first, to appraise every policy and practice 
of the corporation on this basis—does it fortify or weaken the 
private enterprise system? And looking to the long range 
interests of my company, my stockholders, my employees, my 
customers, I would give earnest attention to his advice on the 
merits of any company policy or action. 

Second, he would plan and supervise an aggressive con- 
tinuous campaign on behalf of private enterprise. He would 
have adequate facilities and funds to take effective action. 

To sum up. 

We in private enterprise are under deadly attack. The com- 
munists are pomctnr | to destroy us. 

If we are destroyed, so likewise will be the modern civiliza- 
tions, both of West and East. 

We have the best, the most productive economic system ia 
history. Its benefits are more widely distributed among more 
people. We concentrate on our own job, to produce, to sell, to 
make profits. All desirable, but unless we convince the people 
of the world that our system is best, they may well be won over 
by our more articulate enemies. 

The question is—will private enterprise pay the price and 
make the fight necessary to survive? 


World Competition And The 
American Economy 


OUR BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
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Bureau of Economic Research 


Delivered at the 69th general meet of the American lron and Steel Institute, New York City, May 25, 1961 


as makers of steel and as citizens you are naturally con- 

cerned with the encroachments of foreign products on your 
markets. In the course of my remarks I will have something to 
say on this subject. My principal aim, however, is to concen- 
trate on the larger problem posed by our balance of inter- 
national payments. Unless this problem is handled satisfactorily, 
it may not make too much difference whether imports of this 
or that product increase or diminish. 

Over a long generation both Americans and people abroad 
took it for granted that the dollar was as good as gold, that its 
soundness and safety were beyond question. This confidence in 
the dollar gave us elbowroom to deal with our national prob- 
lems as we saw fit. It was also the foundation on which much 
of our international political prestige rested. Of late, however, 
many men have begun to express doubts abour the future of 
the dollar. This is a new and grave development. 

The first small crack of confidence in the dollar occurred in 
1958. As you know, Europeans have had a far more intimate 
experience with inflation than we have and they are therefore 
apt to be sensitive even to its minor manifestations. Several 
events on the American scene stirred doubts in the minds of 
European central bankers and other financiers before 1958 
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ended. First of all, our wage and price levels continued to rise 
during the closing months of 1957 and the early months of 
1958 despite a decline of production and employment. Second, 
our Government responded to that recession by sharply in- 
creasing the money supply and undertaking extensive new ex- 
penditures. Third, it was evident by mid-1958 that, although our 
economy was already recovering, the preponderant part of the 
governmental spending inspired by the recession was yet to be 
carried out. Fourth, a decline of our exports during 1958 led to 
a considerable outflow of gold. Noting these developments and 
what they might signify for our balance of international pay- 
ments in the future, European bankers began to question 
whether the dollar was as impregnable as they had supposed. 

The doubts whispered by Europeans about the management 
of our economic affairs added a new dimension to the struggle 
against inflation. Hitherto, thoughtful Americans had been 
concerned mainly over the domestic effects of inflation. Now 
they realized that the prospect of a huge deficit in the Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1959 was an inflationary portent that also 
concerned foreign investors. For the first time since the great 
depression we had to reckon with the possibility of a gold 
crisis which, besides damaging our economy, could jeopardize 
our political leadership of the free world. 
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A reversal of domestic economic policies therefore became 
an urgent necessity, and it was in fact resolutely carried out 
during 1959. By midyear it became clear that the Government 
was in earnest and that a stern policy of monetary and fiscal 
restraints on economic expansion was being put into effect. It 
also appeared that business firms were more determined than 
they had been to resist extravagant demands of trade unions. 
Fears of inflation therefore subsided both here and abroad. 

But the restoration of confidence was short lived. Last fall, 
serious doubts arose once again about the future of the dollar. 
This time the crack in confidence was wider, deeper, and plain- 
ly visible to all. Apparently without any warning the Londor. 
price of gold, which had consistently been very close to $35 per 
ounce, rose one day last October to $36, then went still 
higher, and soon reached $40. News of this extraordinary 
price movement sped quickly around the world. It was the first 
intimation that the general public had that uncertainty existed 
in some quarters about the future of the dollar or, more 
specifically, about the ability to our Treasury to maintain the 
price at around $35. 

As far as I can judge, the principal immediate cause of the 
speculative flurry in the London gold market was fear that our 
Presidential election would be followed by inflationary policies. 
Leading financiers in European capitals, being well aware of 
the onset of a new recession in the United States, could not 
help but wonder whether it would be possible to avoid in- 
flationary measures at such a time. Not a few of them felt that 
a Democratic victory at the polls was especially likely to lead to 
easy money policies, to substantially larger Governmental 
spending, to the reemergence of large budget deficits, and the 
restimulation of the wage-price spiral. Many Americans en- 
tertained similar views or fears. Once doubts of this sort arise, 
they are apt to spread through the financial community. Some 
individuals—surely not many—took their doubts seriously 
enough to convert dollars into gold on terms that substantially 
exceeded the official price of $35. Others—and they were a 
more numerous group—responded to the same impulse by 
converting dollars into foreign currencies or other foreign 
assets. In plain language, a flight from the dollar on a limited 
but nor insignificant scale got underway. 

Yet the fear or expectation of inflationary policies cannot 
of itself explain the speculation which occurred last fall and 
winter against the dollar. After all, expectations of inflation 
have in our generation been a recurring, if not a persistent, 
feature of American life. If such expectations led to flight from 
the dollar last fall but did not do so at other times, for example, 
in early 1959 when expectations of inflation were as strong or 
stronger, the reason must be that other forces were also work- 
ing against the dollar in international markets. 

One of these forces, of course, was the divergence of in- 
terest-rate movements that developed in the industrial coun- 
tries during 1960. In the United States economic activity 
leveled off in the early months of the year and interest rates 
began to decline. In Western Europe, on the other hand, eco- 
nomic activity continued to boom and interest rates rose. For 
example, at the beignning of 1960, the yield on 3-month U. S. 
Treasury bills was about 4%4 percent while the yield on an 
equivalent British security was around 334 percent. By July 
the British bill rose to 5 while ours fell to 24 percent. Under 
these conditions it became profitable to shift funds from New 
York to foreign financial markets. The outward movement of 
short-term funds, which assumed very large proportions toward 
the end of last year, doubtless played its part in exciting 
speculation in favor of the British pound, mark, and other 
foreign currencies. 

Nevertheless, the outflow of short-term capital in response 
to interest rate differentials, large though it was, is still not a 
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complete explanation of recent misgivings about the dollar. 
Such an outflow is after all a familiar phenomenon when cur- 
rencies are freely convertible, as they have again been of late. 
Since business cycles in different countries are frequently out of 
phase, their interest rates will also behave differently and 
short-term funds will therefore tend to move to markets in 
which interest rates are relatively high. Such movements of 
funds, however, are usually temporary and self-limiting, if only 
because business cycle expansions or contractions are them- 
selves usually of short duration. Hence, movements of short- 
term capital are not apt to be taken seriously by the financial 
community—unless grounds exist for believing that a country’s 
international accounts are out of balance for reasons of a more 
permanent character. 

This, indeed, is the real source of all the questioning about 
the dollar of which the recent speculative flurry in the London 
gold market has been merely the most conspicuous symptom. 
For about a dozen years now the United States has had a deficit 
in its international accounts. The reason for the deficit is not 
that our imports have been exceeding exports. On the contrary, 
we have steadily enjoyed a surplus in merchandise trade as 
well as on service transactions. The trouble is that, while these 
surpluses have usually been large, they have not been large 
enough to finance the substantial and increasing claims against 
them—namely, the expenditures we make abroad to maintain 
our military installations, our governmental grants or loans to 
other countries, and our investment of private capital abroad. 

These pressures on the dollar largely reflect our Nation's de- 
termined effort to hold back the menacing tide of communism. 
When the war ended much of Europe and Japan was in ruins. 
We realized that the economic aid we extended, to say nothing 
of our military expenditures abroad, could lead to a deficit in 
our balance of payments. Yet we were not concerned about 
such a development, since our gold stocks were more than 
enough for our needs. By running our international accounts 
at a deficit, we enabled the nations of Western Europe, Japan, 
and other countries to rebuild their monetary reserves. This 
aided the revival of their economies and eventually made pos- 
sible the removal of most of their quotas on imports as well as 
exchange controls. These gains have greatly strengthened the 
Western World. 

At the same time, by stretching out the deficits in the bal- 
ance of payments, we have created uncertainty about the dollar 
and thereby taken a risk of undoing much of the constructive 
achievement since the war. In the last few years the industrial 
countries of the world, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain, have no longer needed large additions to their mone- 
tary reserves. Nevertheless, the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments has persisted, and in fact has become larger. From 1951 
to 1957 the annual deficit averaged about one billion dollars. 
At its largest during those years, in 1953, it amounted to $2.1 
billion. But the deficit reached $3.5 billion in 1958, rose to $3.8 
billion in 1959, and remained at that level in 1960. 

Since the receipts from our sale of goods, services, and 
securities to foreign countries have been steadily falling short 
of the sums we need to pay foreign countries, we have had to 
settle the balances due them, partly by drawing down our 
stocks of gold and partly by adding to the accumulation of dol- 
lars held here by foreigners. At the beginning of 1950, our 
stocks of gold amounted to $24.4 billion. At the beginning of 
1958, they still totaled 22.8 billion. But during 1958 alone we 
lost $2.3 billion of gold, a sum exceeding the entire loss of the 
preceding 8 years. During 1959 we lost another $1.1 
billion and during 1960 another $1.7 billion. Nor is this 
all. While our stocks of gold have been diminishing, the 
quick claims on dollars accumulated here by foreigners have 
been mounting. At the end of 1948, they came to less than $8 
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billion. Six years later, they amounted to about $13 billion, 
and 6 years later still, or at the beginning of this year, to over 
$21 billion dollars. 

Thus the United States has lately found itself in the position 
of a banker whose short-term liabilities are increasing steadily 
and rather rapidly, while his reserves keep dwindling. The 
persistence of this trend, especially the large size of the deficits 
in our balance of payments since 1958, is the fundamental 
cause of all the doubts that have arisen about the ability of the 
United States to avoid devaluation of the dollar. Since our gold 
stocks are now down to $17.4 billion, it is easy to understand 
that large yearly deficits cannot long continue. 

No one can foresee all the consequences that would flow 
from a devaluation of the dollar, if events ever took this fateful 
turn, but it may nevertheless be salutary to try to visualize 
them. A devaluation would at once increase the purchasing 
power of Russia's gold in world markets. It would in time 
raise our domestic price level. It would impair, if not destroy, 
confidence in the dollar as an international reserve currency. It 
would be promptly followed by devaluation in other countries, 
probably in many of them. It would be attended by widespread 
economic unsettlement in our country and abroad. It could 
initiate a new era of competitive depreciation of national cur- 
rencies. It might serve to regenerate exchange controls and 
quantitative restrictions on trade in some or many parts of the 
world. Worst of all, it would be exploited by Communists as 
evidence that the Western economic order is crumbling. Since 
gold and the dollar have long been great symbols of economic 
strength and stability, what the Russians had to say about 
America would this time be believed not only by the ignorant 
masses but also by many conservative businessmen, bankers, 
journalists, and public officials the world over. Confidence in 
American political leadership would therefore diminish and 
even our firmest military alliances might become insecure. 

The economic and political consequences of a devaluation 
of the dollar at this juncture of history would probably be so 
serious, perhaps so disastrous, that everything possible must be 
done—and I believe will be done—to prevent it. Fortunately, 
our gold stocks are still abundant. President Kennedy's pledge 
to use, if needed, all of our gold stocks as well as other inter- 
national reserves to protect the external value of the dollar has 
proved to be a reassuring influence. The recent hectic specula- 
tion in gold has now come to an end. Its price has returned to 
a normal level and since March there has been no further out- 
flow of gold. Sentiment has also been aided by other develop- 
ments. The balance of payments improved conspicuously in 
the first quarter of this year, partly as a result of rising exports. 
The mark and guilder have been revalued upward. Our mone- 
tary authorities and those of other nations have established 
closer cooperation. Foreign countries, notably West Germany, 
appear to be more willing to provide development capital for 
economically backward nations. And our own Government has 
taken some decisive steps to manage its military and economic 
aid programs so that they will result in larger procurement of 
American goods. 

Nevertheless, the crack of confidence which occurred last 
year has been only partly repaired. Doubts about the future of 
the dollar linger on. Although devaluation of the dollar is a 
remote contingency, such a possibility is nowadays frequently 
discussed by bankers, businessmen, and others. To be sure, 
when short-term movements of capital are left out of account, 
as may provisionally be done in judging future prospects, it 
appears that the balance of our international dealings im- 
proved considerably last year. Also, the measures already taken 
by the Government, or being considered by the Congress 
should help to reduce pressure on the balance of payments in 
the future. It is well to bear in mind, however, that our im- 
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ports shrank last year in response to the recession, while our 
exports were favored by exceptional shipments of cotton and 
jet airplanes as well as by a great economic boom in Western 
Europe and Japan. The course of business cycles in our country 
and abroad could before long prove less favorable for our 
balance of payments. More important still, the international 
political situation has become so grave that no one can be 
sure whether our military expenditures abroad or our eco- 
nomic-aid programs, large though they now are, may not soon 
need to be still larger. 

Our balance of payments therefore remains in a precarious 
condition. Even on a more optimistic reckoning than I have 
been able to make, prudence would plainly require that we 
strive with still greater energy to rectify our balance of pay- 
ments. It is in the nature of confidence, when it has once 
wavered, that doubts can be stirred the more easily in the 
future. Hence, within the limits imposed by our worldwide 
political responsibilities and our national philosophy of free 
enterprise, we must take every practicable action to minimize 
the risk of another crack of confidence in the dollar. 

First of all, we need to mobilize every diplomatic resource 
we command to persuade other friendly industrial nations, most 
of which have been adding to their affluence as well as their 
monetary reserves, to assume a larger part of the cost of main- 
taining our common military installations abroad, to provide 
capital more liberally for the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to reduce agricultural tariffs, and to drop their re- 
maining restrictions on dollar trade as well as on capital invest- 
ment and travel in the United States. Second, we should sup- 
port President Kennedy's recommendations to revise those 
provisions of our tax laws which encourage the flow of Ameri- 
can capital to tax havens abroad. Third, if congressional action 
can be taken without prolonged debates, I think the present 
time is appropriate to reduce or eliminate the gold reserve re- 
quirement for Federal Reserve notes and deposits. This pro- 
vision of law has not really served as a check against inflation 
in the postwar period and I doubt whether it will serve that 
function in the near future. Since the dollar has now become 
vulnerable to tides of sentiment, our role of international 
banker requires that we be in a position to use our gold stocks 
to protect the dollar against any speculative raid. 

In addition to these political actions, and in the long run 
far more important than any of them, we must conduct our 
domestic economic affairs so that our level of costs and 
prices stop rising. More specifically, we need to conduct our 
affairs so that the excess of our exports over imports will be 
large enough to enable us to discharge effectively the great 
international responsibilities which have been forced upon us 
by the course of history. Protective devices for enlarging an 
export surplus—such as higher tariffs, import quotas, ex- 
change controls, or export subsidies—would inevitably lead to 
retaliation if we resorted to them on any appreciable scale. 
They would therefore weaken our international political po- 
sition and might aggravate our export problem instead of solv- 
ing it. The only constructive path open to us is to produce the 
right goods and to offer them at the right prices. 

However, as many of you know from direct experience, the 
enlargement of our exports will not prove an easy task in the 
present state of world competition. Let me cite a few statistics 
on recent trends in foreign trade. In 1955 exports of semi- 
finished steel were 15 percent of your industry's shipments of 
this product, while imports were only 41/2 percent of total sup- 
ply. By 1960 these percentages for exports and imports were 
reversed. In the case of reinforcing bars the percentage ex- 
ported fell from about 31% to less than 1 between 1955 and 
1960. Meanwhile, the percentage of imports rose from 7 to 
19. In the case of barbed wire, exports were negligible both 
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in 1955 and 1969. Imports, however, rose from 35 to 53 
percent of the total supply. Similar but less dramatic shifts 
have occurred in the foreign trade of structural shapes, plates, 
and other products. Taking all steel products together, exports 
on the average exceeded imports by about 4 million tons per 
year during 1946-50. In the next 5 years the average excess 
of exports fell to about 2 million tons and in the quinquen- 
nium which just ended to only a little over 1 million tons. In 
the 6 months ending this March, steel exports merely equaled 
the imported tonnage, though in dollar terms we still had a 
small export surplus. 

The steel industry has not been alone in feeling the pinch of 
foreign competition. Although the United States remains the 
primary exporter of manufactured goods, our leadership in 
world markets is nowadays being challenged steadily, widely, 
and often successfully. In 1950 we exported $3.63 worth of 
finished manufactures for every dollar of manufactured im- 
ports. This margin of competitive advantage fell to $3.51 in 
1952, to $3.39 in 1954, to $2.89 in 1956, to $2.40 in 1958, and 
to $1.99 in 1960. Of course, these summary figures cover up a 
great diversity of individual experience. It is worth noting, 
however, that the broad trend has been similar for two major 
categories of manufactures, first consumer goods other than 
foodstuffs, second, capital equipment. In the case of consumer 
goods our exports exceeded imports by 30 percent or better 
between 1950 and 1954. In the last 4 years, on the other hand, 
our exports have been consistently below imports and the gap 
between them has widened progressively, so that by 1960 we 
exported only 54 cents for every dollar of imports. We have 
done much better, of course, in the case of capital equipment 
where our competitive advantage has remained enormous. 
However, while we exported $10.40 worth of capital equip- 
ment for every dollar of imported equipment in 1960, our ex- 
ports per dollar of imports were as much as $16.57 in 1955 and 
$26.26 in 1950. 

This factual recital of recent trends in the foreign trade of 
manufacturers should help us to think realistically about the 
obstacles businessmen will encounter in trying, as our national 
interest Clearly requires, to enlarge export markets. The cur- 
rents of world trade have changed swiftly during the past 10 
or 15 years. The nations of Western Europe and Japan, which 
were near collapse at the end of the war, have now rebuilt, 
modernized, diversified, and greatly enlarged their manu- 
facturing capacity. Their industrial productivity has been in- 
creasing more rapidly than ours. A newly found vitality, a new 
spirit of enterprise, characterizes their business communities. 
Their business firms are now penetrating markets, including 
our own, from which they were practically excluded by the 
abnormal conditions that prevailed during the 1930's and 
1940's. They are now penetrating markets which they previous- 
ly did not care to cultivate or know how to cultivate, in spite of 
conditions of supply—especially the cost of labor—which were 
frequently in their favor. Moreover, some of these nations have 
learned to manage their economy so that their price level is 
reasonably stable. For all these reasons, their competitive 
power in world markets, including our own, has tended to 
grow. Not a few American businessmen, alert to the course of 
events, have aided this process by building plants abroad, 
thereby sharing in the resurgence of the European economy 
but, at the same time, also adding to the difficulties facing 
other American producers. 

The competitive power of Western Europe and Japan has 
thus not only been restored to its prewar level, as we hoped it 
would, but it has been substantially strengthened. This too 
would have been to our national advantage if we had re- 
sponded to the competitive challenge by keeping down our 
costs and prices. Instead, money wages have risen much faster 
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than the general advance of productivity during the postwar 
period. The trend of prices in both consumer and wholesale 
markets has also been upward. Between 1953 and 1959, the 
export prices of our manufactured products apparently rose on 
the average by about 16 percent, while the export prices of 
manufactured products of otuer industrial countries either fell 
on the average or rose much less. Relative price movements for 
various steel products, machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment have been especially to our Nation’s disadvantage during 
these critical years. And while it is true that our textile prices 
declined between 1953 and 1959, they fell still more in Japan 
and other textile-producing countries, although not in Great 
Britain. 

There is a clear and simple lesson to be drawn from recent 
trends in world trade and prices, namely, that unless our 
domestic cost and price levels are kept from rising, it will be 
difficult to keep our export surplus even at its present level. To 
be sure, American businessmen have not always been sufficient- 
ly alert to the latent needs of domestic consumers, to say 
nothing of foreign needs, tastes, and marketing conditions. To 
be sure, trade fairs, oversea trade centers, more effective export 
credits, and promotional campaigns can contribute to the im- 
provement of our export trade. Our Government and many 
businesses ate properly increasing effort in these directions. 
The decisive weapon of commerce, however, is the ability to 
price wares competitively. Unless American producers can do 
so to a greater degree, the pressure on our balance of payments 
is likely to continue and uncertainty about the dollar's future 
may spread. I drew a grim picture earlier of the effects that 
a devaluation of the dollar would have on our international 
prestige. Let me add that if confidence in the dollar should 
deteriorate—if many people in this country or abroad become 
fearful that the dollar will sooner or later have to be devalued 
—then, nothing in the world will be able to prevent the de- 
valuation from taking place. 

The struggle against inflation must therefore go on with in- 
creased vigor and understanding. Since the passage of the 
Employment Act in 1946, we have elected to live, and I think 
rightly so, under conditions that never deviate far from full em- 
ployment. Such an economy cannot benefit to any appreciable 
degree from the readjustments of costs and prices that oc- 
curred in earlier times during business depressions. Such an 
economy is always on or close to the threshold of inflation. 
Hence, unless the Government moves prudently in increasing 
the money supply and its own rate of spending; unless trade 
union officials keep their demands for wage increases from 
exceeding improvements in general productivity; unless the 
Government refrains from passing laws that raise wages or 
prices; unless business firms and trade unions join in efforts to 
remove restrictive labor practices and the featherbedding in 
which both executives and workers sometimes indulge; unless 
the Government reforms our tax system in the interest of 
stimulating greater effort, more productive investment, and 
higher efficiency; unless businessmen innovate vigorously and 
lower prices whenever possible; unless these things are done, 
and a liberal policy toward imports is continued, we will not 
avoid new and successive rounds of inflation. 

I do not know what the future will bring. But I do know 
that there is widespread hope among responsible citizens, both 
within and outside Government, that inflation will be halted. 
If, in spite of this widespread concern, Government officials, 
trade union leaders, and businessmen should continue in the 
ways to which they have become accustomed, they will do so 
only because they have not yet grasped the truth that a dollar 
in which people have full confidence is as vital to our national 
security as are planes and missiles. There is still time to learn 
and practice this truth. 
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WHERE IS OUR NATIONAL SECURITY? 
By ROBERT MURPHY, President, Corning Glass International; former Deputy Under Secretary of State 


Delivered at Boston College Commencement, Boston, Massachusetts, June 12, 1961 


OT MANY are afforded the cherished opportunity of 
participating with the graduating class of this mag- 
nificent university in the exercises which mark for 

many of you the commencement of your life careers. I am 
not aware of any experience which contains for the individual 
graduate as well as for his or her family and friends a greater 
emotional impact. It is a rare combination of elation and 
solemnity, of satisfaction over the achievement of a goal, of 
nostalgia and a vivid awareness of the risks and rewards of 
a future so full of hopes and confidence, of surprises and 
uncertainties, and of opportunities for service to God and 
country. I am deeply grateful to stand here with you on this 
occasion which has some of the characteristics of a springboard 
in the larger sense from whence you plunge forward to your 
respective destinies. To join with your friends and the faculty 
in wishing you well, in hoping with you for the fulfillment 
of your happiest dreams and aspirations, this of course is a 
distinct pleasure and privilege. I wish it were possible to do 
more to guarantee that fulfillment but there you are very 
much on your own. 

You have the precious fortification of years of association 
with the members of the faculty of this great university and 
with your fellow students. This I know will be an enormous 
asset and comfort in the tests that lie ahead. The valuable 
knowledge and training you have gained and the associations 
you have enjoyed provide an equipment for life which is the 
envy of many. 

There are about twenty-eight Jesuit Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the United States, of which Boston College with 
its high academic standard ranks as a leader. It may be 
prejudice on my part but I acknowledge the most profound 
admiration of the contribution which they have made to the 
culture, the ethics, the knowledge and the character of our 
American community. The devoted men of the Society of 
Jesus who have made these centers of learning possible, I 
know, ask no material reward or recognition. But you know 
and I know at least in part, the enormous value of their 
selfless dedication and the extent of their talent and wisdom. 
As inadequate as it may be, I voice my humble gratitude. 

There seems to be deeply embedded in our American tradi- 
tion the notion that a commencement requires a speech or 
speeches although it is my distinct impression that if graduat- 
ing classes were to vote on the question we might be surprised 
at the result. As flattered as I may be to have a captive 
audience as distinguished as this, I cannot but reflect on the 
talented speakers which through the years at this College have 
spoken to you on a variety of subjects. 

My only pretense of justification is a certain experience in 
international affairs. It is of these I should like to talk because 
I believe that whatever the pursuits in which you will engage. 
your destinies beginning in this year of 1961 will be affected 
directly or indirectly, in small or large measure by the inter- 
national relations of the United States. I doubt that at any 
time since our revolutionary period has this been so clearly 
evident to graduating classes in this country. 

So here are some random reflections on the current inter- 
national situation. I would like to begin with a reference to 


the World War II period. 


The longest and most trying year in American international 
history which I have experienced was the year 1941. Our 
national situation was then more alarming, threatened, and 
our future more obscure than most of us realized. Aggressively 
hostile forces were at work both in Europe and Asia and our 
power position was inadequate to deal with the threat. The 
strong peace loving sentiment of the American people vainly 
sought refuge in a policy of neutrality. To some of us in 
Europe, in Africa and in the Pacific it seemed less a question 
of whether than of when the United States would engage but 
that was not the sentiment of large masses of the people in 
this country. At least in those days we had knowledge gained 
from the actual events of overt resort by the Axis powers 
to force and aggression. This was well advertised and an- 
nounced by them in advance as a definite program of world 
conquest. The issues were clear for all to see although a 
democracy like ours at the time seemed constitutionally 
unable to take the initiative. It waited to be attacked. Curiously 
enough many persisted in the belief that Hitler could not 
really mean what he publicly said. Many of our people 
basked in the theories earlier in the century so eloquently 
expounded by William Jennings Bryan—confident that a 
million men would spring to arms over night and comfortably 
dispose of the problem. There was superb confidence in our 
invulnerability. 

Today we find ourselves rather similarly enmeshed in a 
situation of far greater complexity, a situation which our 
French friends might call “ruse.” It is a more devious and 
deceptive situation in which we take a more sober view of 
invulnerability. Yet again the basic issues are clear enough. We 
have been subjected to a flow of statements ad nauseam by 
the Sino-Soviet leadership. To some they sound as crazy and 
irrational as the earlier mouthings of Hitler. But we must 
examine these statements within the context in which they 
are made, that is the irrational doctrine of Marxism-Leninism. I 
like the writer who said that this doctrine makes it possible for 
Mr. Khrushchev, like the White Queen, to believe six impos- 
sible things before breakfast, such as that describing President 
Kennedy as an agent or tool of the Rockefeller interests. That 
sounds silly to us but very sensible and realistic to Mr. Khrush- 
chev. In his mind and that of his associates in what he likes to 
call the socialist camp the world balance is turning in his 
favor and against our system of free enterprise. He is un- 
questionably confident in the triumph sooner or later of the 
world-wide Soviet Republic over us and our friends, who in 
his vocabulary are the imperialists and criminal reactionaries. 
While continuing to preach the mouldy Lenin doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence which has mislead so many through the 
years, he supports wholeheartedly all national liberation wars 
especially those which are dear to the hearts of the Asiatic 
leadership. There is nothing novel in this program of expan- 
sion. It is inherent in the very nature of the doctrine and the 
party movement. There is no reason to expect abandonment of 
it or compromise. Yet hope springs eternal and again today 
there are those in places of influence who for strange and 
mysterious reasons seem to convince themselves that a deal 
is possible, that an understanding could be reached if we just 
find the right formula. There are quite naturally those who are 
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stimulated by fear of an atomic holocaust, who often are eager 
to see concessions made to avoid, as they say, being burnt to 
a crisp. Reaching a formula seems so reasonable and so de- 
sirable, and there always is a supply of individuals who are 
persuaded that they personally possess some peculiar charm 
or ability to negotiate the deal. 

The thought which I am trying in my cumbersome way to 
suggest is that we must take at face value the threats of world 
conquest, of the triumph of socialism which will bury capital- 
ism, of making us so-called imperialists, as Khrushchev said 
recently, jump like fishes in a saucepan, even without war. 
These statements represent conviction on his part. They are 
not sheer bluff or simple irrationality. 


Now if that is so, we are faced with a continuing situation 
of probe and thrust, and the most facile and articulate bourgois 
negotiators the West can produce will be unable to deter the 
Sino-Soviet leadership from this basic line. Tactical suspension 
from time to time can be achieved by negotiation but not 
abandonment of the basic policy. The thought that a massive 
package deal is possible including disarmament and peaceful 
coexistence in our sense of the term, i.e., a discontinuance of 
the cold war, cooperation in the building of a truly peaceful 
and better world, this is not negotiable. Suggestion that it is, 
is a fake, a delusion and a snare. Again, if that assumption is 
true, and I firmly believe it is, where is our refuge, where is our 
national security. I can only suggest power and more especially 
American determination to use power intelligently and, if 
necessary, ruthlessly. 1 am not sute which is more important, 
the possession of adequate sources of power, or the determina- 
tion to use even a lesser amount of power. If the opponent is 
convinced that there is a national will to use available power 
his behaviour alters in proportion to that determination. There 
is little evidence that the Sino-Soviet leadership believes we are 
determined to use our power. We have ourselves persuaded 
them by constant repetition through the years of guarantees 
that we would never strike first, that we are firmly wedded to 
peace and collective negotiation no matter how sterile or mis- 
leading that may be. We Americans naturally abhor resort to 
fear as an instrument of policy. We have left to our opponents 
the regular and in some areas the effective use of that com- 
modity. When our opponents speak of peaceful coexistence it 
is Customary for them to tack onto the statement a reminder 
to the world of their military power and the availability to 
them of powerful rocketry. Our abstention from the use of 
fear as an instrument of policy is not always appreciated in the 
world and in fact I am not certain that we are always given 
credit for our sincerely peaceful desires. Many abroad are 
beginning to say that we Americans are simply fearful of 
provoking the communist camp. 

One of the principles to which we have been firmly at- 
tached is the collective approach to international questions. 
This is of substantial value to us and our purpose has not been 
simply charitable. We obviously want to share some of the 
staggering burdens inherent in this kind of international 
predicament. We understand that no one nation can bear them 
all alone. But again I feel we have gone too far in our pursuit 
of a basically sound idea in resorting to the collective ap- 
proach indiscriminately. There are situations for example 
where we are too ready and eager to merge our national 
identity in the United Nations. At times I believe we do this 
because of reluctance to face up to a risk on our own national 
account. Leaning on a collectivity which includes many weak, 
inexperienced and frankly selfish nations leads us into situations 
where we are reduced to the lowest common denominator in 
what General De Gaulle calls a tumultuous and scandalous 
forum for discord. What in 1945 was laudably designed as a 
mechanism of easy communication among nations to promote 
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understanding now seems to founder because of the absence 
of will on the part of some to have understanding. This failure 
is not due to organizational problems, whether there should 
be a secretary general, whether there should be abuse of the 
veto, but to obvious lack of will for peace and harmony. 


Therefore we must assert, we have no alternative to asserting 
our independent national will and judgement, letting our asso- 
ciates as well as our opponents know that on issues involving 
our fundamental national security we are capable of going our 
own way. Obviously this cannot succeed unless the power 
balance is righted and this will not occur unless it is backed 
by a national determination of our people to do it. You begin 
your Careers at a moment when your country no longer enjoys 
a highly favorable power margin. Not only must our power be 
enhanced but the opponent must not be mislead by us into 
believing that our yearning for peace is so strong that we are 
incapable of resort to force. 

In harmony with this line of thought which I do not pretend 
is especially original there should be an acknowledgement that 
our Government has gone beyond the limits of the reasonable 
and the useful in pursuing the Geneva negotiations regarding 
the suspension of nuclear testing. This has long ceased to be a 
profitable undertaking: in fact it has become sterile. We should 
resume underground testing of tactical weapons because our 
national security requires it. This is no reflection on Arthur 
Dean for whose abilities I have the greatest admiration. We 
could not have a more skillfui and tireless negotiator. 

By the same token, for years I have heard responsible mem- 
bers of our Government say in effect—I doubt very much that 
any substantial progress can be made under the circumstances 
in the field of disarmament, but we must take the initiative in 
negotiation to prove our good intentions, we must continue 
talking. In the suspension of nuclear testing and in the general 
field of disarmament we have been under pressure from some 
of our allies. Perhaps there was validity at one time in the 
assertion that we must be ready and take the initiative in of- 
fering to negotiate, and in fact pressing the USSR to negotiate. 
The ready performance of this ritual may be harmful. We have 
no assurance that the impact on the Russian mentality is help- 
ful to us or to our allies. I am not sure that our sincere and 
even ardent efforts in prosecuting this laudable objective over 
the years has gained us the vague appreciation even of a 
Bertrand Russell, or a Norman Cousins or Prime Minister 
Nehru for that matter. The Russians know that each year we 
will be coming over the same flight pattern, just as the British 
Spitfire pilots in the summer of 1940 knew that Goering’s 
bomber wings would be coming over London day after day to 
be shot down. No matter how able Mr. McCloy and his asso- 
ciates are in the enterprise, and they are able, isn’t it possible 
that we may meet a fate similar to that of Goering in mechan- 
ically pursuing a method which has failed year in and year out. 
If there are those who doubt our good faith after all these 
years of demonstration, will further prolonged effort persuade 
them? The Russians must believe they have us over a barrel 
on this issue. Why should we not breed some doubt in their 
minds by declining to participate in a sterile ritual and pursue 
for the present an intensive strengthening of our power? 

The last random thought I offer is one gained by a recent 
visit to several South American countries during the course of 
which I had opportunity to explore attitudes of representative 
people vis-a-vis our country and its foreign policy. I was in 
Brazil at the time of the unhappy Cuban operation. Apart from 
the apathy of the mass I was a bit startled to be told that the 
reason the United States failed to intervene openly in Cuba 
was because our Government feared it would provoke war 
between the USSR and the United States. I found little or no 
recognition of the consistent effort our Government has loyally 
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made through the years to adhere to a policy of non-interven- 
tion. We have done this on moral grounds and by observing 
the rule of law in an effort to work in harmony with and as a 
good neighbor of the members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. When I urged these reasons I was met by polite 
incredulity. I found that our Government was actually blamed 
in the last analysis for permitting the Cuban attempt to fail but 
given little or no credit for restraint and non-intervention. 
President Kennedy's statement warning that our patience is 
not inexhaustible and that the Government of the United 
States will not hesitate to meet its primary obligations was 
like a timely ray of brilliant sunshine in the gloomy atmos- 
phere. I gained the distinct impression that those Latin Ameri- 
cans with whom I talked, who are not unfriendly to the United 
States, would have welcomed successful intervention in Cuba 
because they fear the expansion of Castroism in South America 
and doubt it will be stopped without intervention. The test in 
their minds seemed to be that it succeed. There was evidence 
of understanding on their part that both under a reasonable 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine as well as because of 
the severe provocation by Castro that some form of interven- 
tion would be justifiable. 

I emphasize national strength and purpose because I believe 
that in individual as well as international relations strength 
and a wise determination to use that strength generates unity 
in association with others. Unity of the free world nations of 
course is essential and is a prime objective of our national 
foreign policy. The difficult problem is how to attain an ef- 
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fective unity. There is needed a state of mind which promotes 
both respect for and cooperation with our country. I am not 
sure that we have done everything we should to promote that 
respect and to gain that cooperation. There is at times doubt 
regarding our national purpose, there is curiosity over our 
willingness to water down positions in order to vote with the 
majority in the United Nations, about a susceptibility of con- 
cession which stimulates the Sino-Soviet bloc to disregard the 
substantial power we possess. 

If these assumptions are at all accurate, this class of 1961 is 
provided with a background of international affairs which 
is bound to provide a certain zest to your individual lives and 
projects. I hope you will live in a world where those of you 
who are Americans can be proud of that fact; where the state- 
ment Civus Americanus Sum will command respect every- 
where. Quite apart from the exciting developments which lie 
ahead in the fields of science and space there will be undoubted 
thrills and sensations in the political conflicts between the two 
social systems that dominate the world picture. The influence 
and understanding you can bring to bear, your participation 
in the events, the application by you of the principles of 
morality and social justice which you have learned both at this 
university and at home, all of these guarantee to the nation a 
major asset in the contest that faces us. 

My warmest congratulations and wishes go to you ac- 
companied by pride in my association with a most important 
event in your lives. 


Freedom And The University In 
Latin America 


EMPHASIS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
By JOHN BRADEMAS, Congressman from Indiana 


Delivered at Law Day Banquet, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, April 28, 1961 


R. CHAIRMAN, Dean Wallace, distinguished mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of Indiana, members of 
the Board of Trustees of Indiana University, members 

of the faculty and student body, I am honored indeed to have 
been invited to address you on the occasion of Law Day, 
U. S. A. 

This is the first time I have had the opportunity to speak at 
Indiana University and I am particularly proud to be here 
during the Presidency of one of the most distinguished leaders 
in American higher education and one of the outstanding 
citizens of our country, Dr. Herman B. Wells. 

Just a few days ago, in my own Congressional District, I 
had the pleasure of sitting at breakfast on the campus of the 
University of Notre Dame as the guest of the President of 
that university, Father Theodore M. Hesburgh. Another of 
the guests at the breakfast, an official of one of the outstanding 
private foundations that deals with higher education in the 
United States, said then that there were all too few university 
presidents in the United States who could be described as 
genuine leaders in the world of higher education. 

He went on to say that the State of Indiana could take 
particular pride in the fact that all three presidents of our 
three largest universities were to be included among the select 
few who help mold and give direction to the course of higher 
education in the United States. He cited of course President 
Hesburgh of Notre Dame, President Hovde of Purdue Uni- 
versity and President Wells. 


I am also honored by the opportunity to address an audience 
which contains members of the highest court in our state 
as well as distinguished members of the Indiana Bar and stu- 
dents of the Law. I think you are all to be commended for 
your courage in inviting a non-lawyer to address a group of 
lawyers on the occasion of Law Day! 

April 1961 is certainly an appropriate time at which to 
discuss one of the chief purposes of ceremonies recognizing 
Law Day U. S. A., which is “To foster an increased respect 
for Law, as an indispensable element in our national life.” 

Throughout the world today, we see the idea of the rule 
of law being ruthlessly challenged. Two examples serve to 
make my point. Our great ally in Western Europe, France, 
has been shaken this week by a revolt of some generals against 
the legitimately constituted authority of the government of 
France. The generals sought, happily without success, to put 
themselves beyond the rule of law. 


MorseE WARNED ON CASTRO 

Just as dramatically, here in our own hemisphere Fidel Cas- 
tro has made a mockery of legal institutions by erecting a 
Communist-oriented dictatorship just ninety miles off the coast 
of our country. A few days ago at the law school on the 
campus of the University of Notre Dame I was speaking 
with Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, who is the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Latin America of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and I was struck by the way in which 
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Senator Morse related the abuse of law to the ascendancy of 
Fidel Castro. 

The Senator told me that very early in the Castro regime 
he warned that Castro would not be able to lead his country 
out of the Batista tyranny; worse, that he would crush 
democracy in Cuba. Senator Morse said he realized this would 
happen when Castro began to hold trials more in the spirit 
of the Coliseum than the courtroom and to deal out firing 
squad justice. Castro in every way violated the procedural 
safeguards which we have come to associate with a country in 
which the individual citizen’s freedom is guaranteed under 
law. When procedural safeguards are destroyed, Senator Morse 
concluded, it will not be long before the substantive pro- 
tections of democracy have gone down the drain. 


COMMUNISTS EAGER TO HELP 


I might add here that having rejected the traditional West- 
ern institutions of law and government, Castro developed 
no new ones of his own. He cynically turned to the Com- 
munists for ideas and for men and the commissars were eager 
to help. 

It is not, however, about the law directly that I plan to 
speak tonight, but about education, and not education in 
the United States but in Latin America. And neither the subject 
nor the lands, I suggest, are irrelevant to Law Day. 

Law does not develop in a vacuum. Legal institutions do not 
spring full-fashioned from men’s minds. The rule of law as we 
know it in the United States is based on a widespread sense 
of community among the citizens of our country. There is a 
generally shared agreement that it is better to resolve our dif- 
ferences by democratic methods, that is to say, by law. If the 
law is to prevail, there must be respect for law. 

This respect for law, this sense of community, depends 
largely on the existence in a nation of social institutions and 
economic conditions which will unite the people and make 
possible the rule of law. In the United States these circum- 
stances exist. 

UNIVERSITIES CALLED KEY 

To the south of us, it seems to me that the question of 
whether Latin American nations will continue to develop 
legal institutions characteristic of free nations will depend 
upon their success in developing the economic and social 
institutions essential to a democracy. And I would argue 
strongly that the universities of Latin America must show 
the way. 

The unhappy events in Cuba of the last few days have 
brought to bear with greater force than ever before on the 
consciousness of the American people the immense importance 
to our own country’s security or what happens in Latin 
America. 

A few days ago this week I returned from a trip to Ar- 
gentina, one of the largest and most powerful countries of 
Latin America. The purpose of the visit, which my colleague 
Congressman Robert Giaimo of Connecticut, also a member 
of the House Education and Labor Committee, and I paid to 
Argentina, was to look into the possibilities of increased co- 
operation between the United States and the countries of 
Latin America in the field of higher education. 


SHADOW OF CASTRO 


Our visit to Argentina convinced us both that the univer- 
sities of Latin America are an indispensable key to achieving 
the economic development and social reform which these 
nations must have if they are to create democratic societies 
and free political institutions that will endure. 

It is up to the universities of Latin America to produce 
the engineers, the agricultural specialists and the technicians 
needed to fight hunger, poverty and disease and move the 
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Latin American economies into the 20th century. Otherwise we 
can expect to see Castro-like movements spread to other parts 
of Latin America. 

Congressman Giaimo and I also concluded that the United 
States can be of considerable help in enabling the universities 
of Latin America to meet this formidable challenge. 

Because most of you are university students and soon to be 
lawyers, I think you will find it both interesting and helpful 
to understand something of the role of the university in the 
countries south of us. 

During our stay, most of which was in the city of Buenos 
Aires, we talked with hundreds of people, including the 
rectors of three universities, student groups, professors, Ar- 
gentine newspapermen, the only Argentine Nobel Prize Win- 
ner, top Argentine politicians, including the Minister of 
Education, President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina himself, 
and our own United States ambassador and his staff. 

We discussed with all of these people the universities in 
Argentina and the problems that confront them. 

Let me at the outset make clear that there are significant and 
substantial differences between the university in the United 
States and the university in Latin America. I should like to 
analyze some of these differences for you now, with particular 
reference to Argentina and our visit. 

First, Argentine universities are based on the Spanish 
tradition that universities play a vital role in the life of the 
community. 

SPANISH TRADITION 

The Spanish university tradition was also highly aristocratic; 
universities were for the elite only. 

In the year 1918, however, shortly after the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, there took place in the early 17th century University 
of Cordoba what has come to be known as “La Reforma de 
Cordoba.” The central thrust of the reform of Cordoba is best 
summed up by one of its early proponents who said, “The 
university is a Republic of students.” 

The Cordoban reform represented a revolt against control 
of the universities by the pro-Spanish aristocracy and a return 
to the medieval practice of student control of the university. 

La Reforma Universitaria can be summed up in the follow- 
ing way: 

Professors should no longer be hand-picked by the aristoc- 
racy. There should be more direct contact between students and 
professors. Compulsory attendance in classes should be abol- 
ished. Perhaps most important of all, students should be 
assigned an important role in the governing of the uni- 
versity itself. 

All these demands were acompanied by a strongly anti- 
Yanqui declaration. 

Even today in Argentina and elsewhere in Latin America 
one encounters a division among university students and 
professors between the Reformistas and the anti-Reformistas. 


CRITICISM OF STUDENTS 

Certainly one of the chief criticisms of the university that 
we encountered during our visit to Latin America was that 
students have far too much to say about running it. 

The Reforma meant that students were to be seated on the 
governing bodies of the universities and thereon to help de- 
termine university policy. 

For example, students have one-fifth of the total member- 
ship of the governing counsel of each faculty and of the 
Superior Counsel of the University of Buenos Aires, with 
professors and alumni having a somewhat larger percentage 
of votes. In other universities in Latin America, the students 
have as high as one-third of the votes on the governing bodies 
of each faculty and of the governing body of the entire uni- 
versity. 
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This power means that students feel free on some occasions 
to make and break professors, to judge what research ought 
to be undertaken and what is most important, to pronounce 
themselves on university organization and to take the university 
into national politics whenever they feel like it. 


BIRTHPLACE OF FREEDOM 


Examples may often be cited of students ousting individual 
professors by the device of the strike. 

For example, a day or two after we arrived in Buenos Aires, 
Congressman Giaimo and I flew with Ambassador Roy Ru- 
bottom of the United States to the city of Cordoba, the birth- 
place of the university reform movement to which I have 
been referring. The purpose of our visit to Cordoba was to 
dedicate a new Argentine-U. S. institute for the study of 
English. During the day we paid a visit to the University of 
Cordoba. We decided to visit the law school, where you law 
students will be interested to learn, all your fellow students 
of the law were on strike. As I recall, the dean had decided 
examinations were to occur somewhat more frequently than 
before. 

We walked through the library and into a small room just 
off it which houses a bust and the papers and writings of the 
leading scholar-hero of the University of Cordoba. As we 
looked at the books, the large doors leading from the library 
into the room swung open and a group of twenty young 
people—whether they were students at the University or not 
is a matter of dispute-—strode into the room. One of their 
number, a young man in his twenties, came up to Ambassador 
Rubottom, and in very strong and very rude Spanish, boldly 
declared, “Senor Embajador, repudiamos el imperialismo norte- 
americano.” 

“We support Fidel Castro,” he said, as the group stomped 
out of the room, shouting “Cuba, Cuba,” showering us with 
mimeographed sheets which, in extravagantly left-wing lan- 
guage, attacked the United States, all our recent Ambassadors 
to Argentina, John Foster Dulles and the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

The university authorities were of course greatly embarrassed 
by the event, and I think it would be most unfair to conclude 
from this incident that all or even a majority of Latin American 
university students are so hostile to the United States. But 
the incident does serve to dramatize the fact that many students 
do feel such an animosity toward the United States and, which 
is more to the point for my analysis here, that students are 
far more likely to indulge in political demonstrations than 
they would be in our country. 

Many Argentines were astonished when I told them I often 
spoke on university campuses in the United States in order 
to urge American college students to take a more active in- 
terest in politics. No such admonition is necessary in Latin 
America! 

Another tenet of the university reform movement is that 
there shall be no tenure for professors but that they shall be 
elected periodically, for example, in some universities, every 
seven years. This requirement does not make for professors 
who speak out candidly and clearly their views on controversial 
matters. 

In our conversations with university rectors and political 
leaders, we found substantial differences on what the role of 
students should be, and of course the students themselves 
have their own views. Suffice it to say that many Argentine 
leaders feel that students have far too much power in the 
governing of the university and that this view clashes with 
that of the students themselves who feel that they have a right 
to such a voice. 

Few FULL-TIME PROFESSORS 
One of the most serious problems confronting Latin American 
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universities is the lack of full-time professors. The title of 
professor is one in very high esteem in Latin America and most 
of the people who hold it are professional people in their 
own right, lawyers or physicians, for example, who teach only 
part time at the university. The result of this “taxi professor” 
system is often a low standard of lectures and little attention 
to intensive research. They are called “taxi professors” not 
only because they travel to and from the universities from 
their offices but also because their salaries sometimes pay little 
more than taxi fare! 

An analogous problem is that there are few full-time stu- 
dents because most of them must work in order to support 
themselves and there are few substantial scholarships avail- 
able. 

I have spoken of the power of the students within the uni- 
versity but in Argentina students also have considerable voice 
and influence in national politics. 

Consider first the fact that voting is compulsory in Argen- 
tina; if you fail to vote, you are fined. Second, the legal voting 
age is 18 years. Then remember that many students do not 
regard the university primarily as a place of learning as we do 
in the U. S., but rather as a springboard from which to vault 
into political life. 

Given these circumstances, the 55,000 to 60,000 students 
(the estimates vary) at the University of Buenos Aires, in 
Argentina's capital and largest city, must clearly be considered 
a significant force in Argentine national politics. In addition 
to being potential voters, and articulate ones, they all have 
mothers and fathers and sisters and brothers and cousins and 
uncles and aunts! 


FINANCIAL HELP REJECTED 

Argentina’s only Nobel Prize winner told us how student 
pressure had in some cases caused the university to refuse 
financial aid for certain programs because it came from the 
United States. 

Another problem with which those concerned to improve 
higher education in Latin America must necessarily deal is one 
not unknown to us in the United States right now and that is 
the relation between church and state. In Argentina, and 
elsewhere in Latin America, the church-state issue often 
resolves itself into a feud between national universities, which 
are supported with public funds, and private universities, which 
in almost every case means Catholic universities. 

In some Latin American countries, such as Chile, the Catho- 
lic university has high scholastic standards and therefore exer- 
cises a beneficial influence on raising standards in the national 
universities. In Argentina, however, it has only been within 
the last three years that Catholic universities have been per- 
mitted to grant degrees and they have therefore not represented 
any great influence in determining academic standards. One 
of the problems that we in the United States who are inter- 
ested in cooperating with Latin American educators must 
consider is whether or not, and to what extent, private uni- 
versities should be assisted as distinguished from the nationai 
universities. 


UNIVERSITIES AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Now I have outlined for you some of the major differences 
between Argentine universities and those in the U. S. What 
I should now like to do is discuss with you what seems to me 
to be the highly significant, indeed essential, role which the 
Latin American university can play in moving those nations, 
economically and socially speaking, into the 20th Century. 

Studies in recent years in the U. S. have shown that in 
our own country, the most important cause of rapid economic 
and technological growth has been highly trained and skilled 
human beings, rather than physical resources. This is a thesis 
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which has been developed particularly by Professor Theodore 
Schultz of the University of Chicago. 

This same thesis has been argued by former U. S. Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut following his visit with Adlai 
Stevenson tq Latin America last year. 

Senator Benton contends in the recently published report on 
“Cooperation for Progress in Latin America” of the Committee 
on Economic Development that “the direct help the United 
States can give Latin America is not substantial at the lower 
economic levels.” Rather, suggests Senator Benton, and I am 
inclined to agree, what we must do is help develop a group 
of well-trained persons in the economic and technical fields, 
through emphasis on higher education. 

The Latin American universities themselves must be built 
up. It is simply impossible for us in the United States over a 
protracted period of time to serve as the postgraduate school 
for Latin Americans. Of course, we can train some and perhaps 
should train more Latin American students in the United 
States. In the long run, however, only Latin American uni- 
versities themselves can be expected to meet their national 
needs for training enough persons in what have been appro- 
priately described as “the strategic fields.” The strategic fields 
are those that lead to rapid economic progress. As one Ameri- 
can authority who has done a great deal of work in this 
area has put it, “We must help other countries build strong, 
indigenous institutions which can produce locally most of 
the technologists and managers that developing countries need 
in order to speed up their economic growth.” 


Too MANY LAWYERS, TOO FEw AGRONOMISTS 


Let us look, for example, at the situation in Argentina. A 
recent student census at the University of Buenos Aires in- 
dicates that nearly 20% of the students were studying law 
while, in this great beef country of the Western Hemisphere, 
only 2% of the students were studying agronomy and veteri- 
nary medicine. 

It is not that the Argentines are so litigious a people that 
the practice of law is such a major industry. Rather is it true 
that the heavy enrollments in law at Buenos Aires and in 
the law faculties of the other Latin American universities are 
evidence of deeply ingrained social attitudes. 

It is a legacy of the traditional Spanish view that the law 
is one of the old and honored professions and the lawyer can 
claim a superior place in society to that of the engineer or the 
administrator or the technician. And also, for those who re- 
gard the university as an apprenticeship to politics, the law 
school is an anteroom to power. 

So while Argentina is a land noted for the production of 
beef, it has lived in technological isolation for the last twenty 
years in this field. The Argentines know little about genetics, 
fertility, supplementary feeding, artificial pastures and land 
management. 

It is therefore not enough for us to provide capital 
assistance to the nations of Latin America. They are in serious 
need of remedying their technical as well as their financial 
deficit. This is especially true in such fields as agricultural 
engineering, industrial engineering and economics. 

Here is a good example of what can be done. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago contracted with the University of Santiago in 
Chile, operating with funds from the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, to send United States economics profes- 
sors from Chicago to Chile to take the places of a number 
of Chilean students of economics who then came to the 
University of Chicago to take their doctorates. Upon com- 
pletion of their graduate studies, they returned to Chile there 
to strengthen greatly the Faculty of Economics and indeed the 
teaching of economics throughout Chile generally. Until that 
time, I understand, the teaching of economics in Chile had 
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been monopolized by the Marxists. 

In a few days, Congressman Giaimo and I hope to offer 
some specific recommendations to the House Education and 
Labor Committee on what the U. S. government as well as 
American private foundations and universities might do to 
help Latin American universities play their indispensable 
role in developing within their own countries groups of top 
technical and economic personnel. 

I do not here wish to suggest that we should ignore the 
non-technical and non-scientific fields. But our resources are 
limited, and my own view is that emphasis should be given 
to assisting the Latin American universities to build up strong 
departments in those subjects which provide the greatest spur 
to economic and social development. A graduate school of 
agriculture, for example, could mean a great incentive to im- 
proving agricultural productivity in Latin America. 

We may even decide to single universities out of three or 
four major countries, such as Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Mexico, and encourage their development as regional uni- 
versities to which other Latin American nations may send their 
students without the language or cultural barriers which they 
encounter in the United States. 

We should, I repeat, strengthen these universities in the 
strategic fields of engineering, industrial sciences and agricul- 
ture. 

In undertaking such a program of aiding Latin American 
higher education, we must, I think, keep in mind certain given 
facts. 

First, we must understand that we are not likely to change 
radically the present structure of Latin American universities 
stemming from the Cordoban Reform of 1918. 

Second, we shall have to realize that the way in which we 
give our help is often as important as how much we provide. 
The Latins to whom we spoke were extraordinarily sensitive 
to receiving funds which they held to be directly from the 
government of the U. S., especially those that could be ascribed 
to our Department of State. This means that private founda- 
tions, some of which, such as the Ford and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations, have already done an extraordinarily useful job in 
developing Latin American universities, can play an even 
more fruitful role in the future. 

It is my own view that private business in the United States 
might well give consideration to helping some of the uni- 
versities in Latin America, especially those private firms that 
have enterprises in Latin America and therefore may feel 
some particular sense of social responsibility. Such help might 
also give impetus to the development in the other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere of private philanthropy from Latin 
Americans themselves to their own universities, a tradition 
which is now sadly lacking. 


SOME PROGRESS IN ARGENTINE UNIVERSITIES 


One authority with whom I spoke about the plight of 
Latin American universities warned me that significant prog- 
ress was being made in Argentina and that the picture was 
not all black. 

My acquaintance, who has spent many years in Latin 
America, told me of some of the victories that have been 
won by the rector of the University of Buenos Aires, Dr. 
Risieri Frondizi. Although Dr. Frondizi happens to be the 
brother of the President of Argentina, Arturo Frondizi, the 
President did not appoint him rector and the two are strongly 
at odds on a number of matters. 

Rector Frondizi, for example, has begun to break down 
the system of jealous autonomous faculties, by which I 
mean he is seeking to end the present tradition of prohibiting, 
within the same university, the transfer of credits from one 
faculty or college to another. 
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Frondizi has won the acceptance by nearly every group 
within the university of the proposition that full-time profes- 
sors with good pay are essential, and he is making some 
headway in translating this ideal into reality. 

Dr. Frondizi has also urged that more student scholarships 
be provided, a relatively recent innovation. 

Since 1958 there has been no intervention by the govern- 
ment in the running of the university, a signal achievement, 
and the universities in Argentina can now be considered 
autonomous. During the Peron dictatorship, the government 
used the university as an instrument of its purposes. 

Finally, Rector Frondizi has breached the isolationism of 
the university. The University of Buenos Aires has accepted 
both government and foundation aid from the United States. 

I should make clear that all these gains have been made in 
the last 3 years, and that they are gains away from the tradi- 
tional Spanish aristocratic attitude toward a more scientific, 
20th century idea of a university. 

These signs of progress, and they are not the only ones 
that could be cited, offer hope that Latin American university 
leaders are trying manfully to build 20th century institutions 
of higher learning. 

That we in the United States should in every appropriate 
way encourage their efforts seems to me clear. As President 
Kennedy said in his magnificent address of March 13th 
calling for an “Alliance for Progress”: “Our hemisphere’s mis- 
sion is not yet complete. For our unfulfilled task is to demon- 
strate to the entire world that man’s unsatisfied aspiration for 
economic progress and social justice can best be achieved 
by free men working within a framework of democratic 
institutions. 

KENNEDY ASKS DECADE OF PROGRESS 

Just this week the House of Representatives voted to 
appropriate $500 million to support President Kennedy's 
program for stimulating economic and social development in 
Latin America. Among the ten points the President urged 
for “a decade of democratic progress” were proposals for 
helping strengthen Latin American universities in what I have 
earlier called the strategic fields. 

The President told the Latin American diplomats gathered 
at the White House last month, “We must rapidly expand 
the training of those needed to man the economies of rapidly 
developing countries. This means expanded universities, gradu- 
ate schools and research institutes.” 

“With steps such as these,” concluded the President, “we 
propose to complete the revolution of the Americas—to build 
a Hemisphere where all men can hope for the same high 
standard of living—and all can live out their lives in dignity 
and in freedom.” 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


But President Kennedy was careful to tell the Latin 
American nations that “to achieve this goal, political freedom 
must accompany material progress,” that “our Alliance for 
Progress is an alliance of free governments” and that “it must 
work to eliminate tyranny from a Hemisphere in which it 
has no rightful place.” 

From what the President has said, and from my own ob- 
servations, I think there are two lessons we should have in 
mind about Latin America. One of the lessons is for us in the 
United States to learn and the other is for the Latin Americans. 

The Latins should not try to delude themselves, as the 
President warned bluntly in his speech last week on the 
Cuban situation, that they can flire with Communism and 
expect to survive as free nations. Those Latin American 
political leaders who believe they can cooperate with the 
Communists and maintain their own freedom and their 
nation’s ought to turn their eyes to Castro’s police state in 
their own backyard. 

We in the United States, on the other hand, should be 
cautious of branding every movement which presses for social 
and economic reform in Latin America as a “Communist- 
inspired” operation. We must learn to distinguish. And we 
must also remember that the rhetoric of Spanish-speaking 
politicians is more florid than ours. 

You are students of the law gathered to recognize the 
contribution which the law makes to the life of our country 
and of the world. The national theme of Law Day this year 
is “World Peace Through Law.” Now I have never been an 
advocate of that school of thought which holds that if only 
we erect appropriate legal institutions within a country or if 
we write the correct sort of constitution for a federation of 
nations, peace is likely to follow, either domestic or inter- 
national. 

Law develops upon the basis of a sense of community both 
within a country and among nations. Where there are poverty, 
hunger and disease, it is unlikely that such a sense of com- 
munity will develop and therefore most unlikely that the 
legal institutions which we identify with political freedom 
will develop either. 

If therefore we are to build the péace we all so earnestly 
desire and yet maintain the freedom of which the rule of law 
is both a symbol and a bulwark, we must begin here at home. 

We must continue to work for economic and social progress 
for our own Citizens. 

And we must, as President Kennedy said, “again transform 
the American continents into a vast crucible of revolutionary 
ideas and efforts—a tribute to the power of the creative 
energies of free men—an example to all the world that liberty 
and progress walk hand in hand.” 


“Private Enterprise In The Congo” 


BLUEPRINT FOR PROGRESS 


By AUGUSTE S. GERARD, Director of the Compagnie du Congo pour le Commerce et I'Industrie, and Director of the 
Federation des Associations Provinciales des Entreprises du Congo 


Delivered before a press conference for business and financial editors and writers, University Club, New York City, June 13, 1961 


T SEEMS appropriate, ladies and gentlemen, that I should 
begin by offering you my credentials. First, I have de- 
voted a good deal of my life to the Congo, principally in 

the sector of private enterprise. I first went to the Congo in 
1926, and stayed four years. I have spent nine of the last 
twelve months in the Congo. I was there in April of this year 
and shall be returning next month. 

I hope, therefore, that I can contribute some first-hand ob- 


servations that will be of interest to you for I suspect that the 
role of private enterprise in the Congo is incompletely known 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

My other reason for appearing before you is that we share a 
good deal in common, notably the belief that private enterprise 
working through incentives, competition, and the pressures of 
the marketplace is a splendid system for improving the lot of 
mankind—in fact, the best yet devised. 
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AUGUSTE S. GERARD 


It is scarcely necessary before this informed audience to in- 
dulge in a detailed analysis of this point. After all, your country 
has had a bit to do with building the enterprise system! I need 
only observe that the modern American credo that the good 
uses of the profit system reach far beyond the accumulation of 
private treasure is not confined to your shores. The idea has 
been accepted—perhaps more widely than you realize—that 
business success and social progress are interdependent. 

It has spread to Africa. It has enjoyed for years wide ac- 
ceptance in the Congo. The Congo is today the product of a 
free enterprise system in the best and most appealing sense of 
the term. 

But free enterprise in the Congo is not a rigid structure. I 
do not mean to suggest that an identical copy of the system you 
have here or we have in Western Europe could or should be 
exported to Africa. On the contrary, private enterprise in Af- 
rica must be adaptable to African conditions, or it will benefit 
no one. 

This much we do share in common with Africa. Private en- 
terprise there, as in Europe or America, is judged favorably to 
the extent that it benefits the host country; to the extent that 
it helps expand education; to the extent that it helps raise the 
standard of living of the people; to the extent that it is a posi- 
tive asset to the social and material progress of resident popu- 
lations. In short, private enterprise succeeds in Africa, as else- 
where, only when business success is accompanied by tangible 
social! and material rewards for all. 

In these terms, your free enterprise goals and those of Africa, 
and more particularly the Congo, have much in common. In 
these terms private enterprise in the Congo has a record of 
which the West can be proud. 

With this introduction it is my purpose to offer to you today 
three sets of observations. First, what is the current status of 
private enterprise in the Congo? Second, what are the factors 
accounting for the present status of enterprise? And third, what 
conclusions can be drawn, particularly as regards the future? 

To anticipate just two of these conclusions I submit to you 
that private enterprise in the Congo today stands as a force 
for stability amid present uncertainties. It stands as the basis 
for future progress of the Congo toward full realization of the 
great capacities of its people. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


Disturbances in the summer of 1960 following the inde- 
pendence of the Congo left the economic equipment of the 
country virtually intact. Few plants or installations were dam- 
aged. Although there were some work stoppages, production 
levels were not greatly affected, and, in fact, some production 
records were set. In the private sector the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Congolese remained loyal to their employers and many 
demonstrated a high sense of duty. When necessary they acted 
with great zeal in safeguarding company installations. 

It can be said that in the midst of the upheavals which 
often characterize a time of transition trom colonial depen- 
dency to nationhood, the forces of private business preserved 
the existence and the continuity of the Congo as an economic 
entity. They are carrying on their tasks today, except in some 
areas where subversive influence originating from the East has 
been exerted. 

In areas where order has been preserved, thanks to the co- 
operation of local authorities, 1960 production was frequently 
equal or better than in 1959. Copper passed a milestone in 
1960 with production in excess of 300,000 metric tons for the 
first time. Production levels in the first months of 1961 com- 
pare with the same period last year, that is, production per 
month in the neighborhood of 25,000 tons. 

Zinc production in 1960 was 50% higher than 1959, and 
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germanium and cadmium were appreciably higher. Cobalt 
production was off only slightly. Production levels of the same 
order ere being maintained in 1961. 

In another major sector, industrial diamonds, production last 
year in South Kasai was affected by political unrest and de- 
clined about 7% from the preceding year. During the first 
quarter of 1961, however, production rose so sharply that this 
year could set the all-time record, possibly in the neighborhood 
of 17-18 million carats. 

In the agricultural field, exports, and therefore production, 
suffered from the state or disorganization of the public trans- 
port system, and chiefly from the blockade imposed by the 
Leopoldville authorities at the end of 1960 on shipments from 
Oriental and Kivu provinces. 

Nevertheless, although lower than 1959, export figures for 
1960 are still encouraging. Agricultural concerns operating in 
Leopoldville Province and producing palm oil, palm almonds, 
sugar and cocoa, even set production records in 1960. Today 
most are still working at full capacity. 

Firms catering to the internal market and producing con- 
sumer goods such as textiles, foodstuffs, cigarettes and bever- 
ages are showing satisfactory sales in Katanga and Lower Con- 
go. Some are working at full capacity. Sales of electric power 
in the Leopoldville area are at the same high level as last year. 

On the other hand, sales of building materials have declined 
sharply. which places industries such as cement and construc- 
tion in difficult straits. Nevertheless, they are continuing to 
operate, even at reduced levels, and stand ready to resume full 
production to meet all requirements. 

In areas of continuing political unrest and tribal warfare, 
such as Maniema, Kivu and Northern Kasai, work is being 
pursued or has been restarted in spite of very great difficulties. 
I can report to you, for example, that exports of cotton will 
soon be resumed from Kivu. The production of tin in such 
troubled areas as Maniema and North Katanga is being con- 
tinued after several work stoppages. Gold is still being pro- 
duced in Oriental Province. 

With certain exceptions, therefore, the business picture at 
present is on balance satisfactory. In sectors where production 
records have been set there is cause for cautious optimism. In 
depressed sectors a slow but steady comeback gives cause for 
encouragement. 

Two major factors seem to account for the generally satis- 
factory state of business which I have tried to outline for you. 
The first involves a decision of the private sector. The second 
involves the attitude and outlook of the Congolese. 

Private business decided that it could not pull up stakes, 
abandon its task, and leave the country to economic chaos and 
social regression. Business has therefore adapted itself to new 
conditions and has forged viable relationships with the new 
Congolese authorities. It has met with the full cooperation of 
these authorities. It enjoys the support of its African employees 
and of the Congolese people in general. These healthy relation- 
ships are based on mutual advantage and a history of coopera- 
tion in building a nation. 

Moreover, this decision involved far more than remaining 
physically in the Congo. It has involved in dollars and cents 
an increase in capital investment in the Congo by the private 
sector. I shall return to this point shortly. 

It must be stated, however, that the decision to stay and to 
continue to work presents numerous difficulties to many com- 
panies. They suffer from exchange controls and import re- 
strictions, shortages of spare parts, and in some cases they lack 
necessary equipment. They face problems in recruiting quali- 
fied personnel. 

There are personal sacrifices involved. Many European mem- 
bers of our staff live under very hard conditions—many of 
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them in the bush—separated from their families, with limited 
and precarious opportunities for saving and frequently lacking 
certain basic foodstuffs. There still remain physical dangers and 
personal risks in spite of the conscientious effort of the legal 
Congolese authorities to maintain public order and to guarantee 
individual rights. In this respect it is only fair to state that the 
willingness of private concerns to continue their work is not 
inexhaustible. Some smaller concerns have closed down and 
eventually others might be obliged to give up, unless sooner or 
later substantial financial assistance is provided to the public 
sector of the Congo economy. This alone can make possible an 
easing of exchange controls needed if the Congo is to obtain 
vital spare parts, replacement equipment, and also certain con- 
sumer imports. Such assistance would give the economy new 
impetus. 

We hope that the United Nations will be able to provide 
this financial aid. I take this opportunity to emphasize that ex- 
cellent relations have been established at the top between 
officials of the U. N. civil operation and the private sector. 
An informal information and advisory committee to deal with 
economic and social problems has been established and is now 
functioning to the great satisfaction of both parties. It oper- 
ates to the benefit of the Congolese people and contributes 
greatly to maintaining in the country a degree of economic 
order. 

I turn now to examine in some detail the second factor 
which accounts for the present ability of the private sector to 
maintain, and in some instances to increase its productivity. 
This second factor also represents, in my view, one of the best 
hopes for future social and economic progress in the Congo. 

I refer, of course, to the cooperation and the splendid spirit 
of the Congolese in their relationship with private business. 
Certainly this has been an insistent theme of my remarks thus 
far, either stated or implied. 

It is a fact that the great majority of the Congolese are 
conscious of the drive which free enterprise gives to the 
economy of their country, and the benefits they themselves 
derive. 

But it occurred to me in preparing these remarks, that such 
a declaration could not stand unsupported. For an overseas 
audience, geographically removed from day-by-day relation- 
ships and events in the Congo—and perhaps somewhat ac- 
customed to hearing reports of disturbances and uncertainty 
—a more basic question demands examination. 

How, you must ask, can this possibly be so? How can you 
account for ties of cooperation and mutual loyalty binding the 
Congolese and the private sector? Why, in short, should the 
Congolese be predisposed to private enterprise? 

I think I can give you the answers to this central question. 

First of all, the Congolese are the first to recognize the dra- 
matic ir ~rease in standards of living wrought by private enter- 
prise in this century. On the eve of independence the Congo 
already enjoyed one of the highest living standards in Africa, 
with higher real income per capita and higher personal con- 
sumption. 

Taking 1950 as the base year, between 1950 and the end of 
1958, total income of the Congolese population nearly tripled. 
It rose from an index of 100 in 1950 to the 1958 index of 272. 
Individual income increased 137%, yet the cost of living rose 
only 21%. During the same period, national revenues in the 
form of taxes and other levies by the then central administra- 
tion rose only 64%. In short, personal income grew at a faster 
rate than state revenues. 

This is one measure of standard of living increase. Another 
is personal consumption. Between 1948 and 1955, a period of 
only seven years, per capita consumption of food rose 42% 
with spectacular increases in certain products. Consumption of 
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milk, for example, rose 224%, sugar by 195%, meat by 
115%. 

Second, health and medical care in the Congo rank among 
the finest on the African continent. As far back as 1954, which 
is the last year for which we have comparative figures, the 
Congo had a higher proportion of hospital beds to population 
than any other central African nation: 44 hospital beds per 
10,000 inhabitants as compared with 27 in the next-ranking 
nation. 

On the eve of independence private industry in the Congo 
provided 77% of the pharmacists, 21% of the doctors, 15% 
of the medical assistants and sanitary agents, and 6% of the 
nurses. Private industry's direct share in the total medical es- 
tablishment stood at nearly 30%. 

In education the private sector has played a particularly 
prominent role. In 1935 there were 13,299 schools in the 
Congo with about 600,000 students. By 1957 the number of 
schools had risen to 30,514—that is, more than doubled—and 
the school population had risen to about !,733,000, or nearly 
tripled. 

Many of the schools in the Congo are directly supported and 
managed by private industry. For example, during the last ten 
years one agricultural company built 105 general and technical 
schools. Union Miniere has 70 schools of its own. As of 
March 1961, total enrollment of children in these and in other 
schools financially supported by the company stood at 22,324. 

How does this record compare with Africa generally? Ac- 
cording to figures compiled in 1956, in a list of 18 African 
nations the Congo stood first in the number of teaching estab- 
lishments per 100,000 of population, more than 200 to be pre- 
cise. This was nearly double the proportion of the second high- 
est country on the list. 

Third, private enterprise has given the new Congo nation 
an infrastructure of a modern industrial state almost unique in 
Africa. 

Future industrial progress depends less on industrial inno- 
vation than on an expansion of facilities already in being. This 
reflects a policy which is the very antithesis of “colonialist ex- 
ploitation.” Indeed, private industry has created indigenous in- 
dustries such as construction, food processing and the manu- 
facture of consumer goods which enjoy a domestic market 
and little or no export market. Finished articles of clothing are 
manufactured in the Congo from the cotton grown domestical- 
ly. Sacks are manufactured from locally-grown jute and hemp. 
There is a beer and soft drink industry. 

Moreover, private industry processes in the country a large 
part of its raw materials and thus exports some really sophisti- 
cated products: electro-refined copper, zinc and cobalt; cotton- 
seed, peanut and palm kernal oils, and textiles. 

Fourth, private enterprise has, and does, contribute hugely 
through taxes to the public purse which supports government 
and public services. To cite just two examples, 65% of the 
Union Miniere profits go to the public authorities. In the case 
of a diamond company, Societe Miniere du Beceka, the share 
of the public authorities is 72%. 

Moreover, the Congo nation itself enjoys the status of a 
stockholder. In other words, the public economy benefits not 
only from taxes but also from dividends. 

In 1958—the last year for which we have figures—the Con- 
go portfolio was estimated at 37,500,000,000 Belgian Francs. 
It provided the Congo budget with an income of 1,300,000,000 
Francs, that is, 10% of the total income and 65% of the ex- 
penses resulting from the Congo’s public debt. 

Such important companies as Forminiere—a diamond con- 
cern, and K.D.L—a railroad company, are more than 50% 
owned by the Congo state. 

Fifth, private enterprise has pursued and has now accelerated 
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Africanization of supervisory and management jobs, giving the 
Congolese closer identity with company operations and policies. 
For example, at Union Miniere, there are now 390 Africans 
on the supervisory staff, or nearly 20%. All jobs below the staff 
level are, of course, filled by Africans. 

Sixth, private enterprise is undertaking major new invest- 
ments, such as Union Miniere’s automated copper and cobalt 
refinery complex at Luilu, which is adding preductivity. In 
fact, Union Miniere is continuing to invest at a rate of one 
billion Francs ($20 million) per year. Societe Miniera du 
Beceka is building a new plant for sorting industrial diamonds 
and a new hospital. The Compagnie du Kasai, of which I 
happen to be chairman, has just opened a new palm oil mill. 

Seventh, in areas where political unrest and tribal warfare 
have brought suffering and famine, private enterprise has con- 
tributed heavily in cash, emergency foodstuffs and medical care 
to alleviate distress. For example, one company turned over 
its 400-bed hospital to medical care of Baluba refugees who 
fled to South Kasai. 

Eighth and finally, private enterprise has had a catalytic 
effect on local populations, inspiring indigenous agricultural, 
commercial and industrial enterprises of some consequence. 

Having tried to sketch for you the scope and present status 
of enterprise in the Congo, and more particularly the reasons it 
has been able to continue its work satisfactorily amid un- 
certainties, I should like to leave with you these conclusions: 

Private enterprise in the Congo is a key force toward stability 
because it operates with the consent of both Africans and 
Europeans. 
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Long collaboration together has demonstrated that private 
enterprise in the Congo is the fastest and surest road to prog- 
ress. The comparatively brief history of the area is filled with 
proofs of this assertion. 

The Congo still offers great possibilities and resources and 
a large area of expansion is still open to private enterprise, for 
example, bauxite, oil, hydro-electric power. Research has al- 
ready started in these fields, but the task is so huge that it will 
require participation of private capital from other Western 
countries. 

The natural endowments of the Congo, properly developed 
by modern, socially-conscious private enterprise can help give 
the Congolese people a brilliant national future. 

The task can be successfully continued as it has been begur 
by harmonizing the free enterprise system with the legitimate 
prerogatives of Congolese sovereignty. The two are not con- 
tradictory, as some would like the West to believe, but at the 
same time adaptations are necessary and new methods often 
have to be devised. Private enterprise functions effectively 
within the bonds of public statute throughout the West. It 
does so and can continue to do so throughout the Congo, in the 
same way as do companies such as Pechiney in Guinea and 
Firestone in Liberia. 

Private enterprise in the Congo demonstrates in the heart of 
Africa the efficacy of the Western system of industrial and 
commercial organization. Ladies and gentlemen, we do not 
have to “sell” the private enterprise system to the Congolese. 
We do have to help them preserve and expand it for their 
future prosperity and development as a nation. 


Are We Forgetting The Past? 


CURRENT MANIFESTATIONS OF PACIFISM 
By ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, Secretary of Labor, United States 


Delivered before the Alumni and Faculty, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilimois, 
June 9, 1961 


HOSE WHO FORGET the past, said Santayana, are 

doomed to repeat it. Are we, today forgetting the past? 

I raise this question because voices are being increasingly 
heard urging disengagement from history, withdrawal from 
the continuity of responsibility that has flowed from father 
to son in our free Nation. 

These voices rejecting history are raised because of the 
genuine struggle of human conscience at a time of truly 
awesome responsibility. Good people are deeply troubled 
about man’s course toward holocaust. They fear that a race 
of arms can end in the ravage of civilization. 

We all stand in the shadows of the towering giant of nuclear 
power, the colossal bomb that can obliterate centuries. It is 
argued by men of good faith that the sole moral position for 
a moral people who possess this weapon is to unilaterally 
divest themselves of it. 

This manifestation of pacifism—not new in history—is of 
course accentuated by the character of the nuclear weapon. 
But the necessity of continuity with the past requires an 
answer to evident questions. 

Will unilateral abandonment of defensive arms deter ag- 
gression? Will the unilateral pledge of our own disengagement 
actually turn tyranny aside and guarantee universal peace with 
justice? 

In pondering these questions, we might turn to the recent 
past. Contemporary history offers some answers. Many of us 
remember the Oxford Oath era in Great Britain prior to the 
Second World War. Its feeling for peace, its rejection of war, 


its longing for order in the world’s affairs were all emotions 
that good men could and did share. 

This open commitment to disengagement, however, did not 
stop Nazi aggression. I wondered then, and I do now, 
whether or not Hitler was encouraged by the policy of dis- 
engagement he sensed in the English people. Like every 
dictator, before and since, he incorrectly judged the stamina 
and will of a free people. 

In this Nation, unlike some others, the argument to disarm 
unilaterally and to divest ourselves of nuclear capability does 
not enjoy the wide respectability of a movement. I believe that 
the President spoke for most Americans when he said: “Our 
arms do not prepare for war—they are efforts to discourage 
and resist the adventures of others that could end in war.” 

I am sure that in the light of the plain postwar record, 
everyone cognizant of fact and not deluded by propaganda— 
either of their own making or made for someone else’s con- 
sumption—recognizes the sincerity and good faith of our 
efforts to achieve an enforceable ban on nuclear testing and 
genuine disarmament. 

Disengagement, however, takes many forms. There are 
those respected among us who recognize that unilateral dis- 
armament in the face of the postwar history of totalitarian 
aggression is an invitation to increased aggression. But they 
also seek to disengage the Nation from the performance of 
other actions necessary to strengthen our alliances and main- 
tain the free world. 

It is this “intellectual disengagement’—this withdrawal of 
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assent to the total demand that freedom makes upon us—that 
I wish to discuss. 

I am not implying that all intellectuals seek disengagement. 
On the contrary, the Harvard Manifesto, joined in by only a 
handful of professors, has, in our healthy and free society, 
brought forth a Princeton Pronouncement. But nevertheless, 
there is indication of a current of intellectual disengagement 
in our nation today. 

I suggest to the intellectual seeking peace through disen- 
gagement that he ponder an activist path toward peace which 
we can all share. This path leads towards the completion of 
our own Revolution in other free societies, and the making 
of a world order in which a balance of terror would lose its 
power. I would suggest to him the historical reminder that 
peace can only be attained in freedom, and that it is peace in 
freedom that we all seek and must ~vork to attain. 

In seeking peace in freedom, the Kennedy Administration is 
pledged to a related set of concepts which should command 
the understanding approval of all believers in human liberty. 
What are these concepts? 

First, as the most powerful nation in the world, immovably 
rooted in the principles of justice, we are charged with the 
responsibility to lead the free world. We cannot abrogate this 
responsibility in this great human cause. We do not intend 
“to leave an open road to despotism.” 

Secondly, our whole history and purpose as a people makes 
it impossible for us to be neutral in our devotion to the cause 
of peace in freedom. 

Thirdly, in terms of the world alliance we lead, the 
historical encouragement disengagement would give to those 
intent upon conquest, and the vacuum of responsibility it 
would leave in a world of growing nuclear mastery, makes it 
clear that a leader of freedom cannot disengage without leaving 
not only itself burt all others allied with it the quick target of 
aggressive despotism. 

Fourth, we welcome all allies devoted to peace in freedom. 
In this regard, | think we should all be clear—despite our own 
intellectual differences—that we respect the right of every 
Nation to seek freedom and equality, order and independence 
in its own way, flying its own flag, charting its own course. 

We support the revolution of peace and hope sweeping 
nations throughout the world, and we offer that support, as 
the President stated, “regardless of which political or economic 
route they choose to freedom.” 

Fifth, we recognize the right of every Nation not charged 
with our responsibility or armed with our resources to pursue 
a policy of non-commitment, whether to us or to any other 
power. Our alliance is one of voluntary commitment to peace 
in freedom. It is not cemented with force, not held together 
with the bonds of political domination and fear. We do not 
force nations to be our allies. And we resist efforts on the 
part of others to compel, coerce or subvert them to be their 
allies. 

Finally, in this open posture of support for all Nations 
seeking freedom, our sympathies are manifestly with those 
seeking to end injustice, tyranny and exploitation, anywhere 
in the world. 

History makes it plain why this is so. Even before we were 
a nation, as a group of rebels seeking freedom we had the 
support of LaFayette, De Kalb, Kosciusko, Steuben and others. 
They were brave men who crossed distant seas to help us 
fight for liberty. After we were a nation, we extended the 
hand of help to Louis Kossuth, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Carl Schurz, 
Lamartine and others because they shared the ideals of our 
own Revolution. Even more recently, I recall with no sense 
of regret serving as a member of the Committee to Aid 
America by Aiding the Allies. In those dark hours of 1940, 
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our government welcomed and sheltered thousands of exiles 
from Europe. 

It is clear that the idea of freedom has always been basic to 
our national policy—and with it, sympathy for those fighting 
for freedom. 

We extend our full measure of sympathy and support to the 
true revolution and not the false one, to the revolution that 
seeks freedom and does not suppress it. 

We know too well from the lessons of history that tyranny 
often seeks to disguise itself by the assertion of humane goals. 
For us, means as well as ends are important. And for us, while 
we recognize any nation’s right to achieve a fashion of eco- 
nomic system of its own making, we do not concede the 
right in moral terms to fashion a political system which denies 
liberty, human dignity and the rights of man. 

I believe that these concepts, which are basic to our Presi- 
dent's foreign policy, deserve and command the support of all 
who believe in a democratic way of life. 

Yet, as I read the manifestos being circulated recently, I 
find that while there is not apparent disagreement with these 
principles there is a note of scepticism about our commitment 
to allow any nation to pursue its own social and economic path 
to peace and freedom. I believe this scepticism is totally un- 
warranted. Our words and deeds bear eloquent testimony to 
our total commitment to the just aspirations of people every- 
where. This is what the President, speaking for all Americans, 
has said on this subject: 

“We stand for freedom. That is our conviction for our- 
selves—that is our only commitment to others. No friend, no 
neutral and no adversary should think otherwise. We are not 
against any man—or any nation—or any system—except as it 
is hostile to freedom. 

“Asia, Latin America, Africa and the Middle East . . . theirs 
is a revolution which we would support regardless of the Cold 
War, and regardless of which political or economic route they 
choose to freedom.” 

The President's actions have been consistent with his words. 

In the United Nations, we have voted against colonial 
powers even at the discomfiture of allies. 

We have extended material and economic aid to other na- 
tions embarked on more sweeping reforms than those of Cas- 
tro. 

The downfall of dictatorships in Argentina, Colombia and 
Venezuela was followed by American support for the de- 
mocracies seeking to bring hope and security to their people. 

Our quarrel with Castro, “is not over the people’s drive for a 
better life. Our objection is to their domination by foreign and 
domestic tryants. Cuban social and economic reform should be 
encouraged. Questions of economic and trade policy can al- 
ways be negotiated. But Communist domination in this Hemis- 
phere can never be negotiated. 

The situation we face in Cuba is not that of social reform. It 
is the menace of external Communist intervention and domina- 
tion in Cuba. The real issue is the survival of freedom in this 
Hemisphere. 

I am sure that all men of good will are united in seeking a 
world in which genuine non-intervention in the struggle of 
nations to attain peace and freedom is practised. But the 
dilemma facing us as a nation is that we who believe in non- 
intervention are confronted by a force that practises aggression 
in many forms. 

The basic dilemma in that kind of situation was described 
a little more than a century ago by John Stuart Mill: 

“The doctrine of non-intervention,” he wrote, “to be a legiti- 
mate principle of morality, must be accepted by all govern- 
ments. The despots must consent to be bound by it as well as 
the free states. Unless they do, the profession of it by free 
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countries comes to this miserable issue, that the wrong side 
may help the wrong, but the right side must not help the 
right. Intervention to enforce non-intervention is always right- 
ful, almost moral, if not always prudent. Though it be a mis- 
take to give freedom to a people who do not value the boon, 
it cannot but be right to insist that if they do value it, they 
shall not be hindered from the pursuit of it by foreign co- 
ercion.” 

Today, in 1961 we must ask: 

Will the wrong continue unopposed to aid the wrong while 
the right declines to aid the right? 

I submit these thoughts and questions in the spirit of good 
intention—not to try to create a pale unanimity of views but 
to encourage all Americans to consider the full responsibility 
we Carry. 

I submit these thoughts to reassure those intellectuals who, 
without good reason in my opinion, doubt our dedication to 
the cause of social progress everywhere. 

It is America which stands for revolution, the true demo- 
cratic revolution. This Administration is dedicated to the 
principles of revolution as embodied in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, in the Bill of Rights and as enlarged by the mil- 
lions of immigrants who fled to our shores from monarchical 
persecution in the 19th century and totalitarian oppression in 
the 20th: Our knees do not tremble when we hear the word 
revolution. 
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They do not tremble because America believes in the true 
revolution whose existence is a provocative challenge to the 
perverted revolution. Our revolution looks upon man as the 
architect of his own destiny, theirs upon man as an instrument 
of his own enslavement. Ours, in the words of Isaiah, seeks “to 
bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prisons to them that are bound.” Our 
revolution proclaims man’s ascent, the perverted revolution 
conspires in his overthrow. 

I see no evidence that the true revolution is doomed while 
the perverted revolution rides the wave of the future. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has said that “since the beginning of history 
and particularly since the end of the second world war, liberty 
has been winning out all over the globe.” The idea of America 
can inspire, in an alliance for genuine progress, genuine social 
advancement, millions and millions of exploited human be- 
ings. The program of this Administration is to spread this 
alliance for progress wherever possible. 

This ambition—to create a world without fear, without hun- 
ger, a world where justice rules supreme and where a man can 
stand erect—can be realized if we are firm in our support of 
peace in freedom. This aspiration can be achieved if we main- 
tain the faith of the founders of this nation, if we believe, as 
the President does, that liberty is winning and will win because 
mankind, enriched by the divine spirit, was not made for 
slavery. That is the message we are bringing and must con- 
tinue to bring to the world. 


The High Cost Of Haphazardry 


SOME PROBLEMS iN LIFE CANNOT BE DELEGATED 
By HOWELL APPLING, JR., Secretary of State, Salem, Oregon 
Delivered to the Electric Club of Oregon, Portland, Oregon, May 11, 1961 


OME TIME AGO, when Miss America was the guest of 
the City of Salem, former Governor Charles Sprague 
took part in a dramatic presentation on our Rotary Club 

stage. His costume on that occasion included an arrow that 
seemed to have penetrated his skull. 

He recited a bloodcurdling tale of pioneering woe that 
included numerous disasters other than the arrow. Eventually 
he was asked if the arrow was not the source of some discom- 
fort to him. His reply was the classic tagline, “It only hurts 
when I Jaugh.” 

As I reflect today on the “high cost of haphazardry” we are 
suffering at the local, state, national and international levels as 
the result of our thoughtless abandonment of so many of our 
traditional American ideals, I must confess that I am struck by 
the same emotion. It only hurts when I laugh! 

Anyone who takes a backward glance at our age is bound 
to find grim memories. It began with a great depression, bore 
the shocks of war or near-war all over the globe, and ends 
with the shadow of war all too visible today. 

At home it was a period of growing economic burdens from 
inflation, frequent subversion of the public good by both 
business and labor, social upheaval and mounting taxes. 

During the last 30 years our population increased 45%. 
In the same period government expenditures increased 2300%. 

Despite a level of taxation that takes more than 35% of 
every dollar we earn, our national debt today is more than 
the national debts of all other nations of the world combined. 
Every baby born in this land of the free is faced with a $1600 
debt even before the doctor pats him on the back. 


But taxes, painful though they may be, are only an indicator. 
It seems to me that our poverty today is not so much in the 
economic sense as it is in terms of the poverty of ideals, 
poverty of personal virtue, and poverty of individual initiative 
and responsibility. 

Ours has been an age, as a good many people are reminding 
us, with disturbing omens for tomorrow. Peace seems little 
nearer than before. And within the society in which we live 
there are many signs to haunt good men with a deep concern 
that America, losing its sense of moral and spiritual values, is 
also losing its sense of direction. 

These signs, small and large, are everywhere,—for example: 

During the recent legislative session our state legislature 
passed the highest budget in our state’s history and considered 
or passed legislation of the deepest and most far-reaching so- 
cial and economic significance to all of us—and yet most of the 
mail most of us received had to do with daylight saving time. 

The recent reports from Cape Canaveral that, even while 
Astronaut Alan Shepard was risking his life, and we were 
risking our national prestige and future security, union elec- 
tricians making as much as $750 a week were preoccupied with 
jurisdictional disputes, work stoppages that have served to 
widen the missile gap, and manifested an almost total lack of 
pride of craftsmanship. 

The anomalous spectacle of business men preaching the 
virtues of the free enterpise system even while engaging in 
a shocking system of price fixing and even while others of 
their kind went bustling hat in hand to Washington for 
subsidies or to Salem for “protection” against the hazards that 
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are now, and always have been, part and parcel of the free 


enterprise system. 
For 2 quarter of a century, the farm program has been a 


target tor lonely criticism; today, it is a national scandal. Ques- 
tions are being asked today about the Jimmy Hoffas and about 
labor union power that were impossible a decade ago. 

And the significance of this mood, I think, is that there 4s 
emerging a sense of shame and of question, an awareness deep 
down on the part of many that these things are not only errors 
in economics but morally questionable as well. 

Most of the things we now deplore have been lurking in the 
background for more than a generation. What seems to me to 
be different now . . . indeed what makes these things so much 
public issues . . . is that now people are becoming aware of 
what has happened to the public morality and aware of the 
high price that we are paying for our carelessness with funda- 
mental conviction. 

Our emerging realization can be illustrated, I think, by the 
story of the grim lesson once acquired by the king who called 
his seven wise men together to compile the wisdom of the ages. 
And so they worked away and came back seven years later with 
seven thick volumes. And then the king told them to con- 
dense it into more manageable form. After three more years 
they came back with 300 pages. The king found this still 
too long, and so Merlin was asked to put the gist of the 300 
pages into a one-page memorandum. He did even better. That 
afternoon, the king got the one-sentence message, “There is 
no such thing as a free lunch!” . 

One of the most immutable of all the laws—of science, of 
nature, of mathematics, of the universe, and most of all, of 
humanity—is that everything balances out in the long run. We 
pay the price for whatever we attain or do or fail to do, and 
we are beginning to pay the high price for our haphazardry in 
the nation and in the world today. 

Yes, it has been a grim decade. Still, it will prove to have 
been less so if it turns out to have embraced the awakening 
years. The time to despair of the public morality and spiritual 
strength is when we no longer inquire if they are lost. 

One of the ironies though, is that, even as we proclaim in- 
dividual responsibility, we make these inquiries, not of our- 
selves, but of our government. And in the process it has be- 
come almost a ritual of our protest to castigate a system of 
government that, despite deficiencies which I am_ usually 
among the first to criticize, still promotes the general welfare 
far better than it has ever been promoted by any other system 
of social organization. I wonder if we really realize how great 
a strain is placed on its effectiveness, and indeed on a discrimi- 
nating correction of its deficiencies, by the verbal violence, the 
exaggeration, and the oversimplification that is indulged in 
by otherwise well-meaning groups and individuals. 

It is certainly true that democracy’s literature is full of warn- 
ings against the overpowering of the individual by the agencies 
of government. And yet, in the interest of accuracy, can’t we 
find it in ourselves to make the distinction between what the 
extremists say it is—a sinister, Moscow-directed plot,—and 
what it more likely is, the over-protection of a too-fond 
mother? 

And let us not be misled that nostalgia will help. We shall 
never disinvent the airplane. We shall never recover the quiet 
privacy the individual had before the telephone. The frontiers 
we face today are no longer the wide horizons of prairies and 
trees of our forefathers. 

Our frontiers are the masses of humanity packed together 
in metropolitan living, of cars, of homes, of businesses and 
machines crowded more and more together . . . highly de- 
pendent upon one another and yet separated by fears and frus- 
trations, affected jointly by almost every act. 
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Aside from, and larger than the inherent personal conflicts 
in a complex world are the additional complications arising 
from the interdependence of management and labor, of private 
interests and government regulation, of church and state, and 
dozens of other areas in which one group or individual interest 
comes in conflict with another. 

From this constantly changing dilemma, a large segment of 
the world has accepted regimentation as the promising solu- 
tion. America has for 30 years experimented with that solution, 
with some tendency to go further. But Americans do not easily 
and readily dispel the deep conviction that the rights of the 
state are secondary to the rights of man. 

I am convinced that the only hope for the survival of free- 
dom, and the correction of our local, state, and national de- 
ficiencies lies in the correction of our individual de- 
ficiences. There is simply no way for the individual to substi- 
tute the virtues or the errors of his government or his society 
for his own. He alone is responsible, and he might as well face 
up to it. As Richard Holmquist said, “People who live in glass 
houses might as well answer the doorbell.” 

There are some problems in life that cannot be delegated. 
One's religion cannot. One's integrity cannot. One's conscience 
cannot. And, one’s freedom cannot. These are personal matters, 
and the effect their implementation has on our national life 
is a matter of our individual responsibility. 

There are two kinds of people in this world—the “doers” 
and the “fussers.” 

The fussers are those who will sit all day in a draft and 
complain about being cold—but they won't get up and close 
the window. They will walk around an object from morning 
to night and complain because nobody moves it. They how! 
about high taxes, inflation and creeping socialism but they 
won't take part in political activity. In short, the fussers are 
experts at evading their responsibilities. 

Somebody sent me a postcard last week asking me why I 
“permitted” the legislator from her district to vote against 
her wishes on a particular bill. And then she went on to say 
that, as long as that was going to happen what good did it 
do her to vote for him, and would I please define democracy 
for her. Well, I didn’t care to do it at the moment, but I would 
define democracy as the state of affairs under which she would 
feel free to write me postcards asking me to define democracy. 

But then there are the doers. They don’t just write postcards. 
They get up and close the windows themselves. They'll move 
the obstacles out of the way, and if they don’t like the political 
atmosphere they'll jump into the fight themselves, and devote 
their time and money to the cause they believe in. 

I don’t worry so much about what the Oregon legislature, 
as a body, does, or what the Congress does, or even what the 
United Nations does or is. I worry about what we as individual 
people are, because, as it says in the marble at the State 
Capitol in Salem, “In the souls of its citizens will be found 
the likeness of the State.” 

Our nation began with a Declaration . . . a statement of 
policy and principle reflecting the ideals of those individuals 
who vigorously lived their beliefs. To think that our nation 
itself can survive without common belief in the fundamental 
principles of individual responsibility is to surely invite its 
fall. As a nation or as individuals we must pattern our deeds 
by principle. I have a friend who has written out some of the 
principles by which he would guide his own life. He calls 
it “Ten Points to Ponder,” and I'd like to read to you some 
of the questions he raises: 

(1) Are we aware of the big problems of America? Do 
we really know what is happening in our nation today 
and how some of the people we elect are reacting or 
not reacting to these things? Or more important, do we 
really care? 
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(2) What kind of parents are we? All the social welfare 
agencies ever created will never replace the constructive 
influence of a good home. It costs more to send a boy 
to MacLaren School for delinquent boys than it does to 
send him to Harvard. Somebody once said that the reason 
kids don’t like to stay at home nights anymore is that 
they're afraid to be alone in the house. 

(3) Have you read a good book lately? Have you read 
Exodus or Advise and Consent, or any of the other fine 
books that develop understanding. Robert Vann asks the 
question: “We are aging, but are we maturing? We have 
vastly more information, but do we have more wisdom? 
We have more and faster communication, but do we 
have more understanding?” We smatch and grab at 
headlines and oversimplified news stories. We get half- 
truths, but how do we know we got the right half? 

(4) Do we spend our time and our talent and our money 
wisely? I’m not a Mormon, but I have known the Mormons 
and I have the greatest respect for them. I don’t know 
any other group of people who get quite so much from 
a day’s time, or the pleasure of an acquaintanceship or 
from the blessings that are theirs, however meager they 
may be. I wish that I had the ability to emulate them. 
(5) How economically literate are we? Do we still 
engage in wishful thinking or have we learned that 
there is no such thing as a free lunch? It’s alright to 
talk nonsense on occasion; the mistake is to do it as a 
matter of governmental policy. 
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(6) What kind of employers are we? Do you know 
that, despite all the books on economics ever written, 
and all the union activity, and all the work of the social 
and economic reformers . .. and all that . . . that the 
average working man forms his attitudes toward the 
free enterprise system as the result of the way he is 
treated by you, his employer? 


There are many more questions we could ask ourselves, 
and, in answering, perhaps really discover what it is that guides 
our lives and in turn our nation. Have you checked your 
beliefs lately? What do you really think about politics and 
government, about religion, about yourself? Have you checked 
your manners, your attitudes, your conversations? 

Poets, of course, have a strong bent for contemplation, and 
so often get to the very heart of the matter. What I have 
said today has been put more aptly in these lines: 


We reap today the fruit we have not sown; 

- We thoughtlessly inhale the breath of life, 
Free flowing all about us without stint; 
We pay scant heed to thickening sky. 
The ground-swell rumble of the coming storm 
Attracts our sidelong glance a moment, 
And then, absorbed with momentary cares, 
We bind our soul about with weeds and tares 
Until we are enmeshed, enchained, 
By all the trivia of our lives. 
God set our spirit free. 


Patents And The Conquest Of Disease 


THE DISCOVERY OF NEW AND EFFECTIVE DRUGS 
By JOHN T. CONNOR, President, Merck & Co., Inc. 
Delivered at Patent Symposium, National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1961 


T HAS BEEN apparent for some years now that the ability 
of a free society to maintain a high rate of discovery in 
relation to that of the Soviet Union will largely determine 

the future complexion of history. It is therefore appropriate, it 
seems to me, that the National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences should make a fresh examination 
of the contribution being made to our rate of discovery by the 
American patent system. It is a privilege to be asked to con- 
tribute to this examination. 

Since the days when Robert Fulton got a patent on his 
steamboat, the environment of invention has shifted radically. 
Its modern home is the U. S. corporation, in whose laboratories 
roughly $10 billion will be spent this year. This is about 70% 
of the nation’s total outlay for research and development. 
Pharmaceutical companies are spending well over $200 mil- 
lion of this, or better than 9 cents out of every dollar they 
take in. This is a higher percentage of its own money devoted 
to R & D than you will find in any other industry. The relation 
of patents to the rate of discovery of new drugs is therefore 
most pertinent to the subject you are examining. 

First, let me say that no drugs were ever discovered in our 
laboratories just because they could be patented. Businessmen 
do not find them; the search is conducted by scientists who are 
motivated by a desire to penetrate the unknown and to con- 
quer disease. The businessman’s job is the organization of this 
search; our incentive is the reward the American people give 
to those who make significant contributions to progress. 

The partnership between the quest for scientific knowledge 
on the one hand and the drive for financial success on the other 
is one of the most powerful combinations developed by our 


free society. It has not only brought about the chemical revolu- 
tion in medicine, it has transferred the work of our world from 
man to machine, powered our economic growth and built a 
mighty shield for the republic. 

To show how this partnership works in my industry, I shall 
use the case history of the most important compound our com- 
pany has discovered since we introduced vitamin B-12 and 
cortisone. After telling the story of its development briefly, I 
shall then attempt to isolate the role that patents played. 

The drug I have chosen is chlorothiazide, which I shall refer 
to by our trademark, Diuril. Diuril was chemistry’s major con- 
tribution to medicine in 1958. It has saved countless lives. It is 
the first really safe and effective drug physicians have had for 
the treatment of edema, an often fatal condition associated with 
heart failure and other diseases. The victims of edema are un- 
able to excrete fluids efficiently through the kidneys and literal- 
ly become waterlogged. Diuril has also revolutionized the 
treatment of high blood pressure. Three or four million Ameri- 
cans are benefiting today from this discovery and from the new 
class of compounds that followed on its heels. 

The Diuril story goes back to 1943 when our laboratory peo- 
ple, concerned because the treatment of certain diseases was 
being held back for lack of fundamental knowledge about the 
human kidney, launched a basic research project known as the 
Renal Program. During the following fifteen years, the Renal 
Program discovered two medically significant drugs and added 
several striking new concepts to the theory and teaching of 
kidney physiology. 

To direct the program, our research directors chose Dr. Karl 
H. Beyer, a young physiologist, and Dr. James M. Sprague, an 
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organic chemist renowned for his discoveries in the field of 
sulfa drugs. Beyer and Sprague first tackled the problem of the 
excess excretion of penicillin, which went out through the kid- 
neys so fast that four-fifths of it never reached the site of in- 
fection. In 1943 penicillin was so scarce that its waste could be 
counted in human lives. 

Within a year, the Renal Program had proved for the first 
time in medical history that a chemical compound could 
prevent the excretion of a single substance without blocking 
the excretion of everything else. Unfortunately, the compound, 
PAH, was too inefficient to be useful in blocking penicillin. 

It took three more years to find a better one—carinamide— 
but this turned out to be the second big failure. In the process 
of discovering it, though, the Renal Team developed an un- 
orthodox theory which is too lengthy to explain here, even if 
I had the technical competence, but it opened up new horizons 
for renal physiology and therapeutics. 

Finally, in 1951—almost eight years after the Renal Program 
began—we reached a drug that would do the job, our com- 
pound Benemid. But Benemid was born too late. Penicillin, by 
then, was both plentiful and cheap and medicine could easily 
afford to waste it. So Benemid became a remedy in search of a 
condition to relieve. One of the conditions that needed relief, 
I might add, was the company exchequer out of which the 
eight years of commercially fruitless research had been paid. 

Fortunately for both medicine and the exchequer, a chance 
observation led to the discovery that Benemid increased the ex- 
cretion of uric acid, the principal villain in gout. As a result, 
for the past ten years thousands of victims of this chronic, in- 
curable disease have been beholden to this drug for saving them 
from the most severe effects of gout, including excrutiating 
pain. Benemid, which was patented, helped finance the Renal 
Program through to its final achievement. 

When the passage of time killed the usefulness of the peni- 
cillin project, the Renal Program chose as its next objective 
the discovery of a diuretic that would remove sodium chloride 
from the body and draw out with it the excess water associated 
with edema. This was considered at the time to be theoretically 
impossible, but by then the Renal Team felt they had accumu- 
lated enough fundamental knowledge about the kidney to find 
a way. It took them four more years and one more spectacular 
and costly failure to do it plus two more years of animal and 
human testing to be sure they had reached their objective. 
When they reached it, it was Diuril, which not only proved to 
be the first safe and effective diuretic in medical history, but it 
bore out the Renal Team’s theory that a compound that would 
increase the excretion of salt would also lower blood pressure. 

Now, let us try to isolate the role that patents played in this 
research. We can do this by seeing whether the major decisions 
made during the course of the Renal Program would have been 
different had the patent system not been in existence when 
these decisions were made. 

Major decision #1 was to launch the Renal Program in the 
first place. In the absence of the patent system, such a basic 
research program on the human kidney would have been 
economically unsupportable. Let me explain why. The normal 
function of an industrial laboratory is applied research and de- 
velopment. The amount of the financial commitment is within 
predictable limits. Basic research, on the other hand, is a cor- 
porate luxury. 

When you are searching for the unknown, you are—by 
definition—paying an unknown price for an unknown result. 
About 99 times out of 100 the cost turns out to be high and 
the result turns out to be zero. During World War II, for in- 
stance, Merck dumped the equivalent of $2 million in 1961 
dollars into an effort to synthesize penicillin. We won praise 
from the scientific community for our contributions to knowl- 
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edge. But we ended up with nothing we could sell. As a double 
punishment for failure we also lost our once commanding 
position in the penicillin market to competitors who had fol- 
lowed the more predictable applied research route of large- 
scale fermentation. 

The kind of basic research that produced such historic con- 
tributions to medicine as cortisone, Diuril and the vitamins, 
B-6 and B-12—all of which were born in a Merck laboratory— 
is possible only if the potential reward is commensurate with 
the risk. The patent system was established just to provide 
such a reward and encourage such a risk. In the absence of the 
patent system, physicians would still be helpless in the face of 
many—if not most—of the disease conditions these drugs al- 
leviate. The basic research that brought them into being would 
not have been undertaken. 

Let us now return to the Renal Program. Without the pro- 
tection of the patent system, our laboratories might still have 
tackled the immediate research problem of finding a substance 
that would inhibit the excretion of penicillin. But for how 
long? Perhaps the project might have survived failure #1 
—PAH, which took a year. But it is clear that the Renal Team 
would not have been supported for four years through failure 
#2—<carinamide. Well before then they would have folded 
their tent and moved on to a more commercially promising 
line of inquiry. 

What would have been lost? First, Benemid would not have 
been discovered in 1951. Since nothing comparable has turned 
up in the past ten years, we can assume that scores of thousands 
of sufferers from gout would have paid for this slowdown in 
the rate of discovery with a decade of frequent physical torture. 

Second, Diuril would not have been born in 1958. No one 
knows how long the three or four million victims of edema and 
hypertension who have benefited from its discovery would 
still have to wait for the new lease on life brought them by this 
drug and its analogues. 

Third, renal physiology and therapeutics would have lost the 
significant scientific papers contributed by Beyer, Sprague 
and others throughout the whole fifteen years of the Renal 
Program. Without the protection of patents, corporate re- 
search would have to be conducted in secrecy. One of the most 
valuable effects of the patent system is that it protects disclosure 
and encourages the sharing of newly discovered knowledge. 
This has been very evident in our industry. Merck scientists in 
one recent year published more basic research papers than those 
working for any but four of the largest corporations in the 
country—Genera! Electric, Bell Telephone, Du Pont and 
American Cyanamid. 

Fourth, the Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories 
would have lost the nourishing income produced by Benemid 
and Diuril since past discoveries pay for future research. How 
many of the one thousand-plus employees in our research 
laboratories would still be there if the patent system were 
abolished, and what they would be doing with whatever was 
left of their $20-odd million budget, I am not prepared to 
speculate. 

By using the same case history approach I have with Diuril, 
I could cite chapter and verse from the development sagas of 
several sulfa drugs, streptomycin, cortisone and the B vitamins. 
The facts—all taken from Merck’s records—speak the same 
conclusion: without patents, the rate of significant drug dis- 
covery would eventually slow down to its pace in the Soviet 
Union, where it is only slightly ahead of the snail. 

It is not just an academic exercise I have been taking you 
through in the past few minutes. It is on the verge of becom- 
ing a reality. Senator Kefauver right now is trying to drive a 
bill through Congress that is designed to remove both the 
encouragement and the protection of patents from the search 
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for new drugs. 

The Senator's bill would do this through three major pro- 
visions. First, it would cut the exclusive right to a patent 
down from seventeen years to three. Second, the three years 
would start running not from the date the patent is issued but 
from the date the new drug is permitted to be marketed by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Third, after three years, com- 
pulsory licensing would force the inventor to share not only his 
patent but also all his know-how with any competitor willing 
to pay a maximum royalty of 8%. Let us examine these pro- 
visions. 

The three-year limitation would reduce by 80% the period 
when a patent is protected. It would be the first reduction in 
the term of a patent since 1790, when Congress, following the 
mandate written into the Constitution, passed the original 
patent statute. It would also be the first time a particular in- 
dustry had been singled out for such discrimination. 

The provision for starting the three-year term as of the 
date the new drug is marketed would, for all practical purposes, 
complete the process of wiping out the protection of patents. 
This is because, in the case of a high percentage of new drugs, 
patents do not issue until at least three years after the product 
is put on the market. Patent interference suits account for 
most of this delay. The overburdened machinery of the Patent 
Office accounts for the remainder. 

To get a complete understanding of what the patent pro- 
visions of the Kefauver bill would do to the search for new 
drugs, we have to examine the effects of the third major pro- 
posal—the one for compulsory licensing, which requires the 
concurrent surrender of all know-how. A clear picture of this 
will emerge from another look at the case history of Diuril. 

After more than 15 years of research by Merck men and 
women trained in 25 different specialties, including a year of 
testing the new compound on animals, fourteen more months 
of testing it on patients by 1,000 clinical physicians in this 
and 18 foreign countries and extensive chemical engineering 
development to learn how to manufacture a safe and effective 
product on a mass production basis—after all this, we launched 
Diuril on the market. We then spent several million dollars 
to inform physicians about the drug’s medicinal properties— 
good and bad—perfected our method of manufacture, and 
invested nearly $10 million in manufacturing facilities here 
and abroad to satisfy the world-wide demand. 

Three years after we had introduced Diuril on the market 
Senator Kefauver would have the government step in and 
order us to turn over everything we had learned to any num- 
ber of our 1,300 competitors in this country and—even more 
serious—to any foreign producer who can get a license to sell 
in the U. S. 

The result would be to reward us for our eighteen years of 
work and a magnificent contribution to the health of the 
American people by literally forcing us to subsidize our com- 
petitors here and abroad. These “free-loaders” could get into 
the business by merely writing a letter. They would have con- 
tributed nothing to the research, shared none of the risks and 
paid for none of the original costs. Their maximum invest- 
ment, if any, would be the cost of duplicating our plant after 
we turned over our blueprints and technical data to them. But 
most of those “coattail riders” would not make any investment 
at all but would merely buy the drug—probably from a low- 
cost foreign licensee—in bulk for repackaging and sale to an 
already established market. 

This is a most unusual way to promote progress. The Sen- 
ator’s proposal is that those companies that do research sub- 
sidize those that do none so that the imitators can sell below 
the costs of the creators. It remains one of what Voltaire had 
Candide say while observing the incentive system of 18th cen- 
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tury England. The British had just hanged an admiral. “In 
this country,” Candide explained, “it is found good, from time 
to time, to kill one admiral in order to encourage the others.” 

The author of the Kefauver bill explains the purpose of its 
patent provisions rather differently. They are designed, he says, 
to lower prices by increasing competition. He ignores the fact 
that prices have been steadily falling for years even in the 
face of rising costs. The composite index for all drugs sold 
by Merck’s ethical pharmaceutical division dropped 17% 
from 1953 to 1960. The record of the entire industry shows a 
decline of over 7% in prices charged by pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers to their customers from 1949 to 1959—a time when 
nearly all other prices went up. 

If in the face of this record, he still thinks that prices are 
too high—a conclusion he is fond of stating but has never 
proven—why does he not ask Congress directly for price 
control? He’s smart enough to realize, of course, that to be 
effective price control would have to cover, not just the manu- 
facturers, but the thousands of local retail and wholesale phar- 
macies, hospitals and even fees charged by doctors for drug 
therapy. Instead of that politically unattractive alternative, he 
has selected the route of tinkering with patent incentives, 
thereby risking the destruction of the fiercest and most socially 
useful competition in the industry, which is the competition 
between laboratories. By robbing research of the rewards for 
medically significant discoveries, the Kefauver bill would not 
increase this kind of competition. It would strangle it and 
divert the creative energies of the industry into the advertising 
and sale of the status quo. 

It is clear from the record that the effect of patents in our 
industry has been to foster research competition and thus 
increase the rate of discovery of new and effective drugs. Since 
the late 1930's when our then infant industry, with the aid of 
patents, started to organize research for the war against disease, 
we have been able to make a contribution to the health of the 
American people that is comparable to what technology has 
done for their wealth. In those two short decades the life 
expectancy of our population has risen by 10% and the list 
of major terror diseases has been reduced, mainly through the 
invention of new medicines, to a handful. 

Most of the important new medicines have not come, as is 
popularly supposed, from the scientists of our universities or 
government, or, as Senator Kefauver would have the public 
believe, from abroad. Of the top 25 therapeutically most useful 
drugs—that is, those most frequently prescribed by today’s 
physicians—six were combinations and therefore of mixed 
parentage. Of the remaining 19, 12 were born in the labora- 
tories of the U. S. pharmaceutical industry. One was discovered 
at Yale by a researcher working under a grant from an Ameri- 
can company. The remaining six came from abroad—one of 
them from Oxford and the rest from our competitors in Ger- 
many, France and Austria. 

Aside from the adverse effects on the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, the patent provisions of the Kefauver bill are contrary 
to the public interest. By destroying the patent incentive for 
research, this bill could well destroy pharmaceutical research 
itself. It would reduce the great creative companies in the 
U. S. pharmaceutical industry to the level of their counterparts 
in the Soviet Union, which merely copy what others have 
invented. It would stop in midstream many of the most prom- 
ising inquiries into the nature and control of illness. It would 
slow down the rate of new drug discovery and defer our ulti- 
mate victory over heart disease, cancer and mental illness. By 
doing so it would cost countless American lives. 

The nation is on the road toward the conquest of disease 
through research. Our hopes and our hearts are in this battle. 
And hope deferred, as Solomon said, maketh the heart sick. 
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How Can We Save Ourselves 
And Our World? 
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earth in an atomic war? How can we prevent the 

destruction of civilization? How can we prevent the 
destruction of freedom in the world? How can we prevent the 
destruction of our nation, or its conquest and enslavement? 
How can I work with my newspaper to find the answers to 
these questions? How can you choose and find the job on a 
newspaper or elsewhere, in which you will be best fitted to 
make your personal contribution to the answers? 


These are the most important questions with which we can 
deal, so let us deal with them tonight, together. I do not like 
to think of a speech as one man talking at a group of people, 
but rather as a conversation between the speaker and the 
group. So as I make the opening statement in this conversation, 
think about the subject with me, and make mental note of the 
comments you wish to make or the questions you wish to ask. 
I hope that, in that discussion period, someone will ask: How 
do you get a job on the Memphis Press-Scimitar? For I 
consider that I have no more important responsibility than to 
fit the right person to the right job on the newspaper of which 
I have the priceless good fortune to be the editor. 

How did we come to this greatest crisis in Earth’s history? 
Crisis is both danger and opportunity. By fearlessly facing the 
seriousness of the threat, and the facts involved in the danger, 
we can find opportunity which is also there. How did the 
enemy become so strong that it could create this crisis, and why 
did he find us so weak that we have allowed him to do it? 

The enemy is strong because he has faith and a program. 

We are weak because we do not have a faith and a program. 

I shall describe the enemy's faith and program. 

I shall offer a faith and program for the free world. 

This is the enemy’s faith: that capitalism is an unjust sys- 
tem in which the workers do not own their own tools, the 
means of production, and are robbed of the product of their 
toil by those who do own them. That capitalism is a decaying 
system. That the future belongs to communism, under which 
all things will be owned in common, and earth will be a 
workers’ paradise. That capitalism is so bad, and communism 
is so good, that any means—lies, terror, torture, murder— 
should be used to end the one and bring in the other. The 
doctrine of course is false. Communism, instead of abolishing 
classes, has brought the sharpest class division the world has 
ever seen—on the one hand a handful of men who run the 
government and actually own everything—all means of pro- 
duction, all property, even the lives and bodies of the workers 
—and on the other hand millions of slaves without property or 
rights. 

But the faith is nevertheless fanatically held. The active who 
lead impose their faith on vast masses by withholding the truth, 
even the facts of news events, from them, and imposing lies 
thru propaganda. The few who see thru the fraud and dissent 
are forced into silence, or if they dare speak, are quickly purged. 

It is an evil faith. It is an evil program. Nevertheless the 
enemy that is the effective leadership thereof, does have positive 
faith and a positive program on which they are sufficiently 
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united and have become so strong that they at this moment 
threaten to destroy our free world. 

The free world is weakened by doubt and torn by disunity. 
Freedom breeds the inquiring mind, which brings a destructive 
skepticism. Certainly we should inquire. We should inquire 
boldly. But our inquiry should be aimed to establish our faith 
by seeing how we can do mighty works which prove the 
power of God and fulfill the great j Mm of Man. 

We have seen civilizations rise and fall thru the deadly 
cycle which has been so aptly expressed by the words: Faith, 
Freedom, Folly, Fetters. Civilization starts with a plain living, 
agricultural people who have religious faith. This faith leads 
to freedom and democracy. This vital democratic society builds 
the city with great engineering and architectural works. In 
freedom rises an intellectualism which becomes divorced from 
the mind of God. This intellectualism turns on faith and de- 
stroys it. Without faith the urban civilization turn to the follies 
of materialism and excessive luxury. In the ensuing demoraliza- 
tion, the dictator takes hold, and slavery returns. In the dark 
night of slavery the slaves turn to the light of faith, and the 
cycle begins again: Faith, Freedom, Folly, Fetters. 

We can break this cycle of doom. Our civilization is now 
in the folly stage. We have listened to those _intel- 
lectuals who have told us our faith is vain. They lie. Our faith is 
founded on truth and facts. It comes to us in the revelations of 
great teachers who have in prayer gone to the heart of the 
Universe and found union with God himself, and seen with the 
eyes of their own souls, the reality of the world of the Spirit. 

Have these revelations been disproved by the discoveries 
of modern science? On the contrary, they have been cor- 
roborated. The airplane, the radio, television, the splitting of 
the atom, the imminent conquest of space—these discoveries 
enlarge the dominion of Man over the Earth which was de- 
clared by the inspired writer of Genesis. We need only turn 
wholly to God, and become God-like men, truly reflecting His 
intelligence, love, and power, so that we will be worthy to 
exercise the dominion He has so generously given us. 

The discoveries of modern psychology have been falsely 
interpreted. Psychology shows the emotions and errors of the 
human mind, but we should not conclude that Man must be 
pushed about by these emotions and errors. On the contrary, 
knowledge of them enables the divinity which is in every man 
to reign in order, harmony and beauty over the inner space of 
his own being. 

The free world is torn by class divisions—owners and 
managers on the one hand and workers on the other. There is 
conflict between them as to how they shall share the products 
of the machines. The workers think the owners don’t give 
them enough and they turn to giant labor unions and to 
Government to give them a larger share. Our freedom will not 
be secure until that basic conflict is resolved. It can be re- 
solved by making the interests of owner-managers and workers 
identical. 

The free world must have a faith and a program. It must be 
a faith deeper than that of the enemy to which we will adhere 
with a more complete devotion. It must be a program so com- 
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plete and practical that we will carry it out with boundless 
enthusiasm and energy. Let us state such a faith and program. 

The faith: that God is wholly good and has provided an 
infinite universe which contains all things for the fuifillment, 
activity and enjoyment of Man. Man is not a beggar or pen- 
sioner at the court of heaven. He is the son and heir, reigning 
over the world with the Father, who shares all things with the 
son, even his very dominion. He is the expression of God's 
being. He is as necessary to God as God is to Man; without 
Man, God would not be completely expressed. Therefore Man 
has a sure place in the Universe and is of course, immortal. 

There is no real conflict between the parts of the Universe, 
all of which co-exist harmoniously. There is no necessary con- 
flict between man and man, no real divergence of interests. 
What is good for one man is good for all. There is a seeming 
conflict but it is only in the human mind and emotions. The 
problem of human life is to give up this human mind, this 
“carnel mind” of which the psychologists have given such 
an unflattering picture, and replace it with the divine mind, the 
perfect intelligence which comes from God, replace the 
disastrous negative emotions with the positive emotions of love 
and joy. If an emotion cannot be put under the classification 
of love or joy, it is not legitimate and should not be entertained 
—it is negative. 

When we make the divine mind and emotions ours, we 
give up nothing good. We do not give up worldly and — 
success, we assure it. We do not give up the joys of human 
bodily life. All we give up are the limitations and sufferings 
which the human mind creates and imposes on itself. We give 
up only that which separates us from God and our fellow man. 
We take to ourselves all the rich gifts of that generous Giver, 
whose good pleasure it is to give us the kingdom. We are ready 
now to save the world and build a better one. 

Out of such a faith a program naturally emerges. It is a 
program of plenty for all. 

If we are to frame a workable program of this age we 
must face the problem of science, technology and the machine. 

The machine is diabolical if it overworks and enslaves man; 
if it produces more goods than he knows how to use and makes 
him poor in the midst of plenty. 

It is diabolical if its speed obsesses man and he kills himself 
or his fellow man in traffic. 

It is diabolical if airplanes crash or rain death from the skies. 

It is diabolical if printing presses turn our newspapers, 
magazines and books, and if radio, movies, and television offer 
programs which constitute -a vast anti-education system which 
cancels the work of our schools and colleges, our churches 
and our philanthropies and social work. 

The machine is heavenly if it is operated by man expressing 
his divine nature, which is intelligence and love. Then the 
machine blesses mankind. It then becomes a miracle for which 
we should praise God who has given such power unto men. We 
should stand in awe of its complicated performance which 
leads to the sure and simple accomplishment of a particular 
service to man, whether it be to.whisk him from place to place 
or to turn out magically all manner of products for man’s 
glory and enjoyment. Man should stand before the machine 
and pray to the giver of all good: make me worthy of the work 
of my hands! 

The Communists looked at the machine and said: "They are 
too big for one man or a few men to own; let the government 
take them over. It was the wrong answer. We have seen that 
under this program instead of the machines being owned by 
the many they came to be owned by one man, the dictator who 
is head of the Communist government. 

There is a right answer to the problem. The worker should 
have a direct stake in the productivity of the machine. It should 
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be our program to sell corporation stocks to workingmen— 
stocks of the corporation for which they work or of other 
corporations. Thus workers will become property owners. 

It will be a long process, however, to get widespread owner- 
ship of stocks by individual workers. There is an immediate 
method by which workers can be given a direct stake in the 
capitalist system. That is by profit sharing. That is a method 
whereby a share of the profits is distributed to the workers over 
and above their regular wages. More than 700 American 
corporations are now listed in the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries. They find that profit sharing gives workers a feeling 
of partnership in the business, improves employer-employee 
relations and brings increased production. Profit sharing is 
right, because profits flow from enterprise, and in business, the 
enterprise is not only that of the owner and manager, but 
of the workers. Profit-sharing removes the conflict of interest 
between the owner-managers on the one hand and the workers 
on the other. 

Communists say that capitalism is a decaying system. That 
is false. Capitalism is not suffering from decay but from im- 
maturity. The logic of capitalism always required profit sharing. 
If profit sharing had been introduced in the early days of 
capitalism, Marxism would never have got started, much less 
dominating a large part of the world as it now does. But better 
late than never. Today profit sharing is spreading fast, 
and the smartest and most practical of business men, as well as 
idealists, are responsible for this trend. 

If we are to have a continuance of the property system, the 
vast majority should be property owners. Human dignity is 
best secured when the individual has the responsibility of own- 
ing property and has the freedom that comes from its use. 
When a man owns private property he can obtain his education 
where he pleases, work where he pleases, or quit a job, or move 
about as he pleases. He is not dependent on the resources and 
will of others. Communism is retrogressive when it would make 
men dependent on the government. There is nothing wrong 
with the property system except that some acquire property 
unjustly, and use it irresponsibly, and too few own property. 

We jcannot keep the private property system, we cannot 
continue to have a happy, prosperous country, we cannot main- 
tain our civilization, unless we prevent world war. That is our 
supreme task. What must we do? 

A look at the past gives the answer. There was no world 
war between the fall of Napoleon and the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914. 

There was a reason. There was a preponderant power in the 
world, Britain’s rule, which kept order and enforced peace. 
Britain’s rule was not ideal, was not untinged with self-interest, 
but the world was better run in that period than in any before 
or since. It was a century of peace and progress, a century of 
universal hope. Behind the shield of the British Navy, our 
young country grew to greatness, while Britain was big enough 
to let us think it was our mere declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine which kept aggressors out of our hemisphere. 

During the 1930's a correspondent of the New York Times 
was covering the meetings of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
He saw a strutting dictator, Mussolini, the ruler of a poor 
little country, successfully defying the rich and powerful 
democracies of Europe. Newton observed the falling of the 
apple and discovered the law of gravitation. This newspaper- 
man, this American genius, Clarence Streit, observed what was 
happening at Geneva, and discovered the reality that governs 
international relations. He discovered that a League does not 
work because it can be broken up at any time. The United 
States would not have succeeded if the founding fathers had 
not made it a nation one and indivisible, and if Lincoln had not 
made it stick. 
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Only a permanent federation will make the free nations 
strong enough to stand against the threats of the totalitarians 
which now press upon them. 

In the 30’s Streit in the first edition of UNION NOW is- 
sued his call to the free nations to unite, lest divided they 
fall. Had it been heeded, Hitler would never have dared to 
strike, and World War II which made possible the triumph 
of Communism in Russia and China, would have been averted. 

In a new version of UNION NOW, Streit issues his call for 
federation again. It is the last call. It is now or never. 

But does this not mean we would lose our sovereignty? We 
have already lost our sovereignty in the old sense of the word. 
Our national actions are being dictated by the enormous threat 
of the Communist empires. We are no longer free to do as we 
please. The day of the nation-state is past. We can regain our 
freedom and security only thru a permanent association with 
other free, self-governing, democratically controlled nations—- 
those that meet this test: that their press is free and uncon- 
trolled. Only thus, can we have an “under God new birth of 
freedom.” 

It is not national sovereignty that should concern us. 

It is the sovereignty of the individual—that you and I should 
continue to choose our occupation, to have the right to know, 
without the concealments of censorship, to read, think, speak, 
write and publish as we please. That sovereignty of the in- 
dividual over his own life can be secured only by erecting 
a new preponderant power to protect freedom and enforce 
peace. 

Disarmament is a delusion. In cannot, should not come. War 
cannot be prevented either by armament or disarmament. Only 
world law, enforced, can give assured peace. The first step 
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toward world law is federation of the self-governing democra- 
cies. 

We need to disarm our minds. History in the making stands 
before us and sternly demands, “Give me your prejudices or 
your life!” 

We cannot cling to our economic prejudices. We cannot 
have the world all under private ownership, considerable so- 
cialism is here to stay. All we can ask, and that we should 
ask, is that socialism, co-existing with private ownership, 
compete on equal terms of wages and hours. Have we not 
ourselves proved in our own TVA, that government owner- 
ship can work, if it is mot set up as a bureaucracy with a 
deadening civil service, but as a government corporation 
with an efficient personnel system. 

We cannot cling to our national and racial prejudices. They 
are handicaps which spell defeat in today’s fast moving world. 

We may not cling to our religious prejudices. All men who 
believe in God and/or the dignity of Man must unite their 
hearts and minds to this great common cause, and in intimate 
fellowship and action preserve the precious faith they hold in 
common, together putting that faith in daily practice. 

Most of us in this room are connected with writing and 
publishing. Let us face and write the truth. We cannot beat 
something with nothing. We cannot beat Communism without 
a faith and a program. Let us dedicate ourselves and our written 
word to finding that faith and that program—and make it 
dynamic! 

As for me, I will advocate a Union of the Free, that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, will not 
perish from the earth. 


“Know Thy Worth” 


LIVE IN DIGNITY 
By DR. RALPH EUBANKS, Associate Professor of Speech, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Delivered at Commencement, University High School, Fayetteville, Arkansas, June 1, 1961 


'M GENUINELY PLEASED to share with you these im- 
portant moments in your lives. I'm pleased, first of all, 
because this ceremony of commencement represents a 

celebration of one of the most cherished cultural values of the 
human race—enlightenment. I'm pleased, secondly, because 
this ceremony represents for us all an occasion for sober 
reflection on the deeper meanings of life. And it is to this 
purpose that I wish to invite your attention for a few 
moments this morning. 

You shall live out your lives in the most sophisticated 
culture ever to have been developed on the planet Earth. It 
is at once your high privilege and your awesome burden to 
bear the label, “Twentieth Century Man.” Your age is an 
age of “Adventures of the Mind,” especially as such adventure 
is reflected in scientific endeavor. Your age is the age of the 
atom, of space travel, of the thinking machine, of drugs that 
can shape men’s minds, of symbolic logic, of hidden persuaders, 
of assault on the very riddle of life itself. Your age is hardly, 
however, an age of “Adventures of the Spirit.” Twentieth 
century man celebrates his mentality but not his humanity. 
He strives to shove out his mental horizons, but neglects to 
cultivate the humane side of his nature. While Fleming and 
Florey, and Chain were perfecting penicillin—a drug that 
would snatch millions back from the grave—Adolph Eichmann 
the “monster slayer” was sending six million European Jews 
to the gas chambers and the execution wall. Last week in 


Atlanta—only a. week after America had sent its first astro- 
naut into successful sub-orbital flight—a savage mob in the 
height of uncontrolled fury bludgeoned a group of fellow 
citizens with lead pipes. 

The real question of the future, it appears to me, is the 
question of whether man can learn to educate his heart as 
well as his head——whether he can learn to combine mentality 
with morality. Loren Eiseley, an American anthropologist, has 
recently put the issue with impressive clarity: “A future 
worth contemplating will not be achieved solely by flights 
to the far side of the moon. It will not be found in space. 
It will be achieved, if it is achieved at all, only in our 
individual hearts.” 

Here is the overriding issue that I wish to explore somewhat 
with you this morning—the issue of creating a better moral 
world for yourselves and your contemporaries. It must be 
obvious that whether you will find for yourselves the so-called 
Good Life and whether you will be able to help build a Good 
Society will rest at last on the question of your vision of the 
good. You shall need to take stock of your values, and find 
for yourselves a firm moral stance. Each of you must attempt, 
like Thoreau at Walden Pond, “to drive life into a corner, 
and reduce it to its lowest terms.” 

But how shall we proceed to reduce life to its lowest terms? 
Where shall we begin in the development of a sound moral 
order for tomorrow's world? What are the touchstones for 
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the building of a better moral world? May I suggest what I 
regard as a sound first step for the establishment of an ethical 
code to guide your lives. I shall draw my thesis from a ringing 
line in Emerson’s brilliant essay, titled “Self-Reliance”: “Know 
thy worth and keep things under thy feet.” 

Let us put Emerson’s injunction another way: Imsist on 
your dignity and essential worthfulness. What does dignity 
mean? The English word dignity comes from the Latin word, 
dignitas, meaning worthy, or noble. We have preserved in 
our modern usage this core meaning, and today take the word 
dignity to mean “the character quality of nobleness, of in- 
trinsic human worth and excellence.” 

The concept of dignity has been crucial in the history of 
Western Civilization—or that civilization which began in 
ancient Greece, spread to the Roman World, then to Western 
World, Europe and Britain, and finally to our shores in 1607. 
The idea echoed in Emerson’s phrase, “Know thy worth,” was 
born in the misty dawn of Western civilization. Men and 
women were no longer considered mere animals with blind 
passions and appetites but rather as noble creatures whose 
powers of reason gave them control over their primitive ani- 
mal urges. The central principle of Western culture is that 
man’s reason is the ruler of his urges and desires. Soion’s 
“Know Thyself” meant, in essence, “learn to rule thyself 
through the powers of rationality.” Your ethical heritage 
would be a rich one if it contained only this concept; it is 
richer by far than this. The noble concept of man’s dignity 
and essential worthfulness was deepened by the Christian faith 
which advanced one grand law—love of God, love of Man, 
love of self. From the meeting of the Greek secular idea and 
the Hebraic-Christian law, we have no less a principle than 
“rule of life by reason in love of God, of man, and of self.” 
The word dignity embraces both concepts. If three millennia 
ot Western life had given us only this inspiring concept, we 
should still have the richest of moral heritages. In this idea 
lie the first principles of a moral order to guide you in the 
building of a Good Life and a Good Society. In this grand 
idea will lie your challenge in the extraordinary final decades 
of the twentieth century. 

To be a man or a woman in the Western tradition is to 
let human reason and the spirit of love rule your lives. To 
be a man or a woman in this noble tradition is to stay always 
above the animal level of blind impulse, brutishness, whim 
and ungoverned passion. To be a man or woman in the 
Western way is to insist on your human dignity. May we 
now relate this thesis directly to your lives. Let us consider 
how the idea applies in beth your private and your public 
worlds. 

First of all, insist on your dignity in your private life. What 
is your “private life’? I take the term to mean your world 
of personal activity that’s closed to public observation. Your 
world of private affairs would include your solitary life— 
the world of your vagrant thoughts, secret yearnings, half- 
realized urges and desires, unspoken emotions, soft reverie, 
and vigorous thinking. Your private world may also be ex- 
tended to include your family associations. This world is then 
also the world of the breakfast table, the living room con- 
ference, the TV hour, and the bedroom. In this private world 
you must—to use Nathan Pusey’s eloquent phrase—‘stretch 
the humanity that lies within you from birth.” You must insist 
here upon your dignity: you must rule your life here by 
reason and by love of God, Man, and self, else you cannot 
do so in your public world. Here in this world hidden from 
the prying eyes of the public is the nursery of humanity. You 
can carry no more dignity and honor across the street to a 
party than you have stored up in your private life. For it 
is a rule of life that the quality of the inner man will work 
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itself to the outside. As Emerson once put it: “Use what 
language you will, you can never say anything but what you 
are. 

How may we insist on our essential dignity in our private 
world? By focusing on the grand principle we've enunciated 
here and by consciously struggling to do what numberless 
men and women before us have tried to do—let reason and 
love rule our lives. In order to perform a noble and wise act, 
we must first have conceived such an act. If we think noble 
thoughts we will do noble deeds. I can think of no better 
rule for putting genuine dignity into your private affairs than 
the Golden Rule of loving others as one loves self. We must 
not fail to see that love of man is premised upon a proper 
love of self. Unless one respects himself, he can hardly hope 
to respect his neighbor. Because you are human, you deserve 
to be respected. And because your mother, your father, your 
brother, or your sister is human he also deserves to be respected. 

How is such respect manifested in your private life? By 
clean, manly and womanly thoughts and by compassionate 
deeds. Human decency and nobility are mirrored in courteous 
acts that are foretold by virtuous thoughts. 


Just as you struggle to preserve your human dignity in 
private life, so you must also learn to insist on your dignity 
in your public life. Let us consider the implications of our 
thesis for our public lives. But first, we should inquire into 
the current status of American morality. If we know where 
we are—to paraphrase Lincoln—and in which direction we're 
moving, we can better judge what to do and how to do it. 
My own impression is that modern man—with all his so-called 
civilization—understands but dimly how to stretch the humani- 
ty that lies within him. He can hardly be said to be presently 
ruling his life by reason and by love. Without question, 
favorable signs can be identified. Modern society is credited 
with the most sensitive social conscience of all times. We are 
said to possess a strong sense of social empathy, that is, the 
ability to “feel-in” with our fellowmen, to identify ourselves 
with them. Evidence of our social empathy abounds: media- 
tion between labor and management, the Care package, foreign 
aid programs, Freedom Riders, earnest debates on the issue 
of capital punishment, and so on. But modern man continues 
to exhibit more imagination in his affairs of mentality than 
he does in his affairs of humanity. He falls far short of the 
Western ideal of rule of life by reason and love. Daily we 
see him offer up his dignity to the brutalizing forces of whim, 
blind passion, bigotry, and fear. A screaming mob of “beer- 
can-throwing, fist-swinging” college students riots along Gal- 
veston’s Seawall Boulevard; a woman in Montgomery Ala- 
bama holds her child up above the shoulders of a savage mob 
so he can beat on a Negro freedom rider; we continue to 
spend annually as much on liquor as we do on education; 
37,000 of us each year snuff out our lives in traffic accidents; 
we work furiously at the creation of a flabby culture of comfort 
and fun, modelled on the voluptuous pattern of ancient Pom- 
peii; we continue to succumb to the shoddy appeals of the 
psychic huckster who blandly counsels us that nothing is more 
important than the flavor of our cigarettes or the color of our 
telephones. To apply the words of a modern poet, we appear 
at times to be living like bats in a world of “inverted values.” 
Indeed modern man finds it increasingly hard, I believe, to 
distinguish between better and worse in the world of religious 
and moral values. 


But what lies behind our value failures? My own impression, 
in a nutshell, is that we have hopelessly confused the law of 
things with the law of man. Unmindful of Emerson's advice 
of more than a century ago that the two laws are “discrete, 
not reconciled,” we have naively assumed that somehow 
scientific truth has a greater claim to reality than intuitive 
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truth; that what we can measure with micrometers is more 
true than what we can measure with our feelings; that, in 
brief, our feelings about a poem or a sunset or the ideal of 
love are less respectable than our perception of the structure 
of atoms. The law for things has outrun che law for man 
“and doth the man unking.” This accounts, I believe, for many 
of the curious doctrines modern society devises and advertises: 
the notion of the superiority of commonness which has led 
to what Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. calls the “decline of heroes”; 
the doctrine of “cultural relativism” which insists that the 
values of one culture are in principle quite as good as those 
of another; the doctrine of “logical positivism,” which holds 
that the only knowledge available to men is knowledge based 
upon sense experience; and, the doctrine of General Semantics 
in the area of language study which maintains that language 
should be made to cacry not the qualitative meanings of 
emotion and value, but rather the quantitative meanings of a 
space and time order. 

These are merely some of the multiplying doctrines which 
proclaim loudly, “Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 
They are various forms of “scientism,” a perverted interpreta- 
tion of modern science. We can define “scientism” as the 
general tendency to perceive of man as nothing more than a 
sophisticated animal who is sole creator and custodian of all 
the values mankind holds dear. “Scientism” is therefore sub- 
versive of human dignity. It blurs our vision of the good. It 
severs the nerve of earnest religious and moral endeavor. 

What can you do to enhance the great Western concept of 
human dignity and essential worthfulness? How can you 
nurture the rule of public life in reason and in love? I would 
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offer these suggestions. Keep a passionate, active faith in the 
grand potentialities of the human person: “Know thy worth 
and keep things under thy feet.” Keep an unclouded vision of 
the . Search every doctrine to see if it squares with your 
vision of the good. Examine doctrines rigorously; ask yourself 
these questions: What are the underlying premises of this 
doctrine? Does it ennoble man or does it debase him? Again, 
may I suggest that you keep ever before you the substance of 
the past: what man has done, what he has thought, what he 
has felt, what he has aspired to be. Study the history of man- 
kind; learn what lessons in humanity the experience of your 
ancestors has to teach. “The human being,” Richard M. Weaver 
warns us, “must live in a present that is enriched and sus- 
tained by a past; it is his experience stored up in the form 
of memory which ennables him to be something more than 
an automaton responding to mere sensory impingements.” 

What, let us finally ask, are modern man’s prospects for a 
better moral world? Will he learn to rule his life by reason 
and love? Will he come to insist on his dignity? Will he learn 
to choose wisely between better and worse? Will he come to 
prize his humanity as much as he prizes his mentality? 
Arnold J. Toynbee, the noted English historian, posed this 
answer in 1955: “My expectation is that the challenges pre- 
sented to Western Civilization in our time are going to arouse 
us to repent, to reform, and to lead a new life.” But whether 
this bright prophecy can come true will at last depend upon 
whether you and your contemporaries learn to live in dignity 
—the dignity befitting the name of your species, homo sapiens, 
or “man the wise.” 


Building On Firm Foundations 


THE RIGHT ROAD IS ALL UPHILL 
By DR. W. P. PERCIVAL, Former Deputy Minister and Director of Education for the Province of Quebec, Canada 


Delivered at Opening of Hillcrest Public School, London, Ontario, May 31, 1961 


pupils on the opening of this fine school. Schools are 

built in order that children may be given opportunities 
to develop themselves as satisfactorily as possible, and to 
frame for themselves acceptable social and civic patterns. 

School buildings do not just arise. They must be planned, 
a plot must be selected, a sketch drawn, finances arranged, a 
good contractor selected. Likewise planning is essential in 
order that children may build on firm foundations. 

Often the bricklayer or stone-mason does not envisage the 
building as a whole. All he sees are the bricks, the mortar, 
and the wall before him. In the same way, children rarely 
conceive a pattern for their own lives through their school 
work. They see only the day to day events—the bricks and 
mortar, as it were. They foresee no completed pattern of their 
lives. Everything appears to be without design or plan, and 
often appears to be dull, colorless, and matter of fact— 
especially to pupils whose educational interests have not yet 
been awakened. 

Why are school and compulsory attendance required of 
children in these days? Is it just so that they may put in time 
there until they are old enough to go to work and to get 
from under their mother’s feet? No indeed! There are scores 
of reasons why children should attend school. The most readily 
thought of, of course, is that they shall learn the 3 R’s. That 
is essential. These rudiments must be learned so thoroughly 
that the knowledge will stick for ever. Mathematics teaches 
the value of accuracy and precise reasoning. At a later stage, 
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history and science will broaden the mind. Literature teaches 

understanding of life and often gives new meaning to life. 

The gems of poetry they memorize teach succinctly lessons 

of understanding and appreciation of life, many of which will 

remain with them to the end of thcir days. Composition 
teaches how to say things correctly, concisely, elegantly, and 
forcefully. These factors are not sufficiently clear in the minds 
of children, and I fear of many adults, for they look upon the 

school subjects simply as bricks without the pattern of a 

building. The pattern, the plan, nevertheless, is there clearly 

for all who have eyes to see the merit of the school curriculum 
as a whole. 

While the values in the subjects themselves should never 
be disregarded, there are many by-products of the school. 
These are vital outcomes of school life: 

1. Teachers have their influence, and so do school companions. 
These may be overwhelming influences for weal or woe. 

2. Give and take are part of school routine. These should 
minimize the desire of children to be always on the 
receiving end of everything. 

3. Pupils are generally shown where they stand with reference 
to one another. Their strong and weak points become 
known. Good schools tend to strengthen the strong points 
and lessen or even eradicate the weak ones. 

4. The importance of work, its values, and good methods of 
working are part and parcel of the life of good schools. 
Pupils learn there how to develop thoroughness. 

5. The minds of children are awakened and _ broadened. 
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Schools help in the development of initiative, resourceful- 
ness, determination, ambition, self control, self denial, as 
well as in the willingness to accept difficult tasks, and to 
master tough assignments. Schools teach the necessity for 
punctuality, obedience, doing one’s duty, observing law and 
order, respecting other people and their property as well 
as their rights. They prove the worth of personal striving 
for desirable ends, and for sharing their mental and physical 
acquisitions with others. 

6. The extra-curricular activities help to discover and develop 
other interests of pupils. They are a never ending source 
for teaching the spirit of fair play. They should teach all 
pupils to overcome the demoralizing habits of “don’t care,” 
“put off,” and “Let George do it.” They teach that enjoy- 
ment of life and its enrichment are inculcated by the 
creation of healthy attitudes, and by the building of staunch 
and upright characters. 

7. Pupils become more mature as they grow older, their 
tastes develop, they learn more of the purposes of life, and, 
more important perhaps, what they should put into it. 
Childish ideas of what they want to be as adults recede, 
and ideas more in keeping with their own personality 
begin to germinate. They thus are confronted with the 
opportunity of laying better foundations for their future. 
Some of their friends have better ideas than their own, so 
they raise their sights as they converse. They thus build 
their foundations on more solid rock, and destroy their 
sand castles that they may enter upon a more satisfying life. 
These by-products of the school are so valuable that the 

minds of children must be drawn to them fairly frequently. 
They are most useful on those rather natural occasions when 
youth becomes discouraged and cannot see the sense of re- 
maining in school. They show that school is not a place solely 
for learning the 3 R’s and their concomitants, but also a place 
where means are to be found for better and more satisfying 
living. 

Many children and young people get the idea from some- 
where or other that others will build their foundations and 
do their work for them. When they are in school many get 
the notion: “Here I am. Now educate me.” Some even think 
so brazenly as: “Educate me if you dare.” The truth is that 
no one can educate another. Education is not a process of 
absorption, but of achievement. It is not simple transmittal. 
How can a child think that others should or will pian for him, 
work for him, and build for him when he himself will take 
no action, or insufficient action. In fact, many young people 
not only will not help themselves but will pull in the opposite 
direction by reason of their self will, lack of ambition, or 
failure to see what is good for them. This is the most difficult 
of all situations in the upbringing of children. They can’t see 
the town for houses! The home and the school should join 
hands in the effort to root out those adverse factors which 
may retard or perhaps even destroy the budding plant. A 
pattern can possibly be devised in cases of this kind by means 
of thorough and unfailing co-operation to halt the looming 
catastrophe. The teacher and the parent hold the key that will 
probably open a child's mind. One or other may use it, or 
may keep it in his pocket. He may unlock the door or he may 
just fiddle with the lock. Many do only the latter. Many others 
use a wrong key, and so the mind of the child remains closed. 
One father used the right key by speaking frankly to his son: 
“Always remember, my boy, it’s easy to tell when you are on 
the right road. It’s all uphill.” The road that is all uphill, 
that which is tough sledding, that is the one on which the 
most admirable first-rate characters are built. 

The individual progresses bit by bit. No one develops 
continuously and uniformly. Now there is no growth; now 
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there is a leap. Some leaps are small, others long. Yesterday 
there was no challenge to be met. Tomorrow there may be 
one that will test his utmost resources. The manner in which 
he meets the challenge determines his worth. 

Parents and children must understand that the comparatively 
slow movements of past generations have disappeared for 
ever. We are now in a period of speed and rapid development 
—and the race will be to the swift. In my day it was easy 
enough to get into a university or technical school, or to enter 
upon a course of training in a skill. The difficulties before 
our children are much greater now than they were in former 
days. Despite the efforts made by universities and colleges, 
they simply do not have the space, the teachers or the equip- 
ment for letting in everyone who has completed the entrance 
requirements of yesteryear. We must therefore not mince 
words, but must tell our children plainly that, if they wish 
to continue their courses beyond the Collegiate Institute stage, 
they will have to work hard—very hard—to try to get as high 
up in the class standing as they can. Failure to do that will, 
unfortunately, end the hopes of many. 

I urge you as parents to present to your children the 
FORWARD look, and to ignore as far as possible your own 
discouragements and dissatisfactions and theirs on matters of 
small moment. Instead of bothering unduly over trifles of day 
to day events, get your darlings to look ahead and ask them- 
selves: “What shall I be 5 years from now?” “10 years?” 
Will the child be unemployed through leaving school too soon, 
and thus becoming unskilled and largely untrained, or will 
he be through Grade XIII and on to higher studies? All 
school children should be told plainly that the reason the 
majority of unemployed are in that category is because they 
left school too soon and had no firm foundation on which they 
could stand, and are thus totally unfitted for the age of skill 
and “know how” in which they live. The fact is that life is 
growing more complex and more complicated almost every 
day. The causes are automation and improved methods of 
production. Almost all the new lines of work that are opening 
up require a sound background of education. Formerly for 
girls the only occupations open were teaching and nursing. 
Today dozens of pr tone jobs are open to the qualified. Man’s 
brain is constantly devising inventions. We shall soon have to 
find out the kind of jobs available on the moon! 

So I say in all earnestness teach your children to live 
positively, and to avoid negation. Teach them not to say: “I 
can’t” or “I won't,” but “I'll try” and “Show me how.” Teach 
them to stick to the job at hand till they become its master. 
Success is the ratio of training and accomplishment to one’s 
capacities. All do not run at the same speed, but everyone can 
accomplish something. You all know the story of the hare and 
che tortoise. I often wonder what would have happened if 
the hare, instead of resting on a soft bank, had sat upon a 
thistle. All of us need some stimulus at times to set us on our 
way. 

If parents, teachers, and school-mates collaborate in mould- 
ing your children into the best patterns, thus building firm and 
sure foundations, this school will become a beacon of light 
in this community that will guide aright not only the pupils 
now attending, but also those of other generations still to 
enter these halls. 


In summing up, we must all understand: 

1. Though the 3 R’s are of paramount importance, children 
learn many other lessons of significant value. 

2. That home and school must pull together closely if children 
are to reach the highest ideals and their limits of ability. 

3. That we ourselves must get the FORWARD look, and 
teach that to our children. 
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